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Elegance/ Michelle  Gremillion 

Endlessly  blue, 

they  approached  me 

with  the  sweet  elegance 

of  Parisian  women 

strolling  the 

Champs  Elysee. 

Ambassadors  of 

Mother  Earth,  it 

seemed  they  came  to  enfold 

those  who  would  trust 

their  beauty. 

But,  as  they 

neared  me,  they 

tumbled,  power  and 

poise  swallowed  by  a 

sandy  womb. 

And  me... I  sat, 

weaving  my  fingers 

and  toes  into  the  sand, 

watching  and  waiting  for 

the  others. 


LOVE  COMES  AND  GOES,  BUT  FRUITCAKE 
IS  FOREVER/ Martha  O'Brian 


Penelope  was  starving.  She  had  passed  the  point  of 
being  hungry  about  two  hours  ago.  Hunger  is  craving  pizza, 
hamburgers,  or  filet  mignon.  Starving  is  when  the  human 
body  starts  craving  even  Aunt  Mildred's  pot  pie  or  Uncle 
Harry's  barbecue  squash  and  beans.  Penelope  felt  as  though 
she  had  reached  a  new  level  of  consciousness. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  move  to  Kansas.  It  was  even 
worse  to  move  to  the  country.  Nothing  had  prepared  her  for 
this.  Penelope  had  been  in  the  middle  of  a  cornfield,  cooped 
up  in  this  old  house  for  three  days.  Of  all  the  times  to  have 
a  blizzard,  this  had  to  be  the  most  inopportune.  Her  parents 
were  stuck  in  Chicago  trying  to  move  the  rest  of  their 
belongings,  and  here  she  was.  Sixteen,  starving,  and  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  a  cornfield. 

In  Penelope's  mind,  the  worst  part  about  this  whole 
ordeal  was  the  fact  that  no  one  besides  her  parents  even  knew 
that  she  was  here.  The  phone  lines  had  been  out  for  three 
days,  and  the  power  went  out  the  day  before.  The  only  thing 
that  kept  her  together  was  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of 
wood  for  the  fireplace.  Oh  boy,  she  thought,  heat  and  light 
all  in  one  convenient  package. 

Penelope  had  gone  through  the  cupboards  like  a  little 
blond  rat,  searching  every  nook  and  cranny  for  something  to 
eat.  Even  though  no  one  had  lived  in  the  house  for  ages,  she 
hoped  that  maybe  there  might  be  something  canned,  pre- 
served, or  pickled  somewhere.  Whether  or  not  she  would 
enjoy  it  was  an  entirely  different  question,  but  she  knew  that 
she  was  not  going  to  die  of  starvation,  and  she  was  most 
certainly  not  going  to  die  in  Kansas.  If  it  was  edible,  she  was 
going  to  have  to  be  a  woman  about  it  and  eat  it. 

Penelope  hit  upon  an  idea.  Maybe  there  was  some- 
thing down  in  the  basement.  Boredom  was  getting  as  threat- 
ening as  starvation.  She  took  a  burning  stick  of  kindling  from 
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the  fire  and  proceeded  down  into  the  musty,  freezing  cellar. 
The  old  stairs  squeaked  eerily  as  she  went  wide-eyed  into  the 
darkness.  The  thought  of  one  of  the  stairs  breaking  crossed 
her  mind,  and,  as  she  stepped  gingerly  onto  the  last  step,  it 
crackled  and  suddenly,  Penelope  was  pitched  forward  into 
the  blackness,  blond  hair  and  make-shift  torch  flying  as  she 
fell. 

Penelope  lay  dazed  for  a  moment  before  she  raised  her 
head.  She  spit  dirt  out  of  her  mouth,  and  decided  that 
nothing  was  broken.  She  shook  her  head,  stood  up,  and 
grasped  the  flaming  stick.  She  turned  around  and  banged 
her  head  on  something  wooden.  She  brought  the  torch  over, 
and  it  cast  a  yellow  light  on  the  impossible.  The  staircase  that 
she  had  just  descended  was  now  suspended  above  yet 
another  set  of  stairs. 

These  steps  were  made  of  stone  and  led  down  below 
the  basement.  She  just  stood  there,  her  mouth  a  large  "O," 
and  looked  down  into  the  darkness  where  it  led.  The  floor 
where  the  staircase  had  been  was  spotless,  yet  the  floor 
around  it  was  dusty.  Penelope  wondered  stupidly  for  a 
moment  how  dust  got  into  the  basement.  She  noticed  a 
strange  spring  mechanism  set  into  the  back  of  the  wall  that 
had  apparently  lifted  the  staircase.  When  she  had  broken  the 
last  stair,  the  catch  had  been  released  and  the  staircase  lifted. 
She  gazed  in  amazement  at  it  all,  and  wondered  how  long  it 
had  been  there  and  why  it  was  there  at  all. 

Penelope,  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in  Chicago,  had 
seen  some  strange  things.  In  a  city  full  of  people,  one  saw 
bizarre  and  eccentric  people  who  did  bizarre  and  eccentric 
things.  This,  she  figured,  was  just  another  strange  thing  that 
someone  did  because  they  lived  out  in  the  sticks  and  needed 
something  to  do  with  their  time.  She  also  considered  that 
perhaps  there  was  a  reason  for  this  hidden  staircase,  and  that 
sparked  her  curiosity  even  more.  She  thought  of  rats  and 
other  nasty  possibilities.  Then  she  thought  of  a  nuclear  bomb 
shelter,  or  a  top-secret  government  site.  Or  perhaps 
someone's  moonshine  stash.  Penelope  thought,  for  about 
two  seconds,  of  waiting  until  her  parents  got  there,  then  she 
descended  the  stone  staircase  and  left  the  world  of  reality  as 
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she  had  known  it  forever. 

The  staircase  wasn't  very  long,  and  the  new  room 
where  she  stood  was  only  about  ten  feet  high.  It  was  forty 
feet  square  and  made  completely  of  stone.  It  was  completely 
empty  except  for  a  large  box  in  one  corner  and  a  few  sacks  in 
a  pile  next  to  it.  The  air  in  the  room  was  strange  and  stale,  as 
though  it  had  been  sealed  tight  for  years.  The  stone  floor  was 
spotless  and  not  a  cobweb  hung  from  the  ceiling.  What 
appeared  to  be  an  oil  lamp  sat  in  the  corner  opposite  the  box 
and  sacks.  Penelope  examined  the  lamp  and  noted  that  it  still 
contained  oil.  That  is  impossible,  she  thought  to  herself. 
There  is  no  way  it  could  have  sat  there  very  long  without 
evaporating.  She  put  her  torch  to  the  lamp,  not  really 
expecting  it  to  light.  The  lamp  didn't  exactly  burn,  but  rather 
glowed  like  a  light  bulb  from  inside  the  clay  bulb.  A  soft  glow 
filled  the  room,  and  warmed  it  a  bit,  too.  Penelope  set  the 
torch  in  a  corner  and  warmed  her  cold  hands  over  the  clay 
bulb.  The  light  of  the  torch  flickered  over  the  stone  stairs  and 
cast  strange  shadows  on  the  far  end  of  the  wall.  Penelope 
looked  at  the  sacks  and  had  an  amusing  thought.  Perhaps 
they  contained  a  preserved  four-course  meal,  she  thought. 

She  untied  the  leather  strings  of  one  sack  and  noted 
the  soft  quality  that  the  leather  still  retained.  It  was  a  soft 
grey-brown  and  very  thick.  She  opened  the  sack  and  re- 
moved from  the  top  a  leather-bound  book.  Opening  it,  she 
read  the  masculine,  spidery  handwriting  there.  It  was  the 
last  entry  of  the  journal,  and  Penelope  nearly  choked  when 
she  read  the  date. 

June  10, 1875 

Today,  I  completed  my  crypt.  My  coffin  is  awaiting  me  and 
now  I  shall  begin  my  years  of  sleep  and  silence.  Doug  has  the  house 
now,  I  feel  good  that  I  could  offer  heim  and  Nora  a  place  to  begin 
again.  He  asked  me  today  where  I  would  be  going,  and  I  nearly 
choked  as  I  lied  to  him.  He  did  not  realize  what  I  could  never  tell 
him;  that  the  next  time  I  see  him  will  be  in  the  faces  of  his 
grandchildren.  He  does  not  suspect  that  I  shall  be  sleeping  beneath 
his  house  for  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

Now  the  killing  can  stop  for  a  while.  This  time,  I  simply 
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could  not  do  it.  I  could  not  look  into  the  eyes  of  another  victim  and 
drain  from  him  his  life.  I  hope  that  I  shall  find  a  way  in  the  future 
to  stop  the  madness,  and  to  resume  my  life  in  a  normal  way.  My 
coffin  is  waiting,  and  I  long  for  its  comfort.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  what  state  the  world  will  be  in  when  I  next  enter  the  date. 
I  am  afraid,  but  I  am  not  ashamed.  Perhaps  one  day  I  can  right  the 
sacrilege  that  I  have  committed  in  becoming  such  a  killer. 

Penelope  shuddered  as  she  read  the  last  entry.  Oh, 
great,  she  thought.  The  diary  of  a  nut  case.  She  closed  the 
book  in  revulsion.  In  her  hand  was  the  diary  of  a  killer  who 
thought  he  was  immortal.  She  put  the  book  down  and 
reluctantly  rummaged  through  the  sack.  She  pulled  out 
some  strange  looking  little  pouches  and  a  box.  She  pushed 
the  lever  on  the  box  and  discovered  it  was  locked.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  Penelope  promptly  removed  a  safety-pin  from  her 
jeans  and  picked  the  lock.  Living  in  the  city,  she  mused,  does 
have  advantages.  The  box  contained  a  small  square  leather 
package.  She  unwrapped  the  strings  around  it  and  nearly 
fainted  from  wonder  and  amusement. 

Penelope  had  heard  jokes  about  how  long  fruitcake 
stayed  fresh,  but  this  was  too  much.  The  square  cake  was 
brown  and  gingery  smelling  and  did  not  have  a  single  bit  of 
mold  on  it.  It  is  still  relatively  fresh,  she  thought.  This  is 
absolutely  not  real.  Fruitcakes  don't  last  this  long.  Penelope 
inspected  the  heavy  cake  and  wondered  if  she  should  eat  it. 
She  could  feel  her  mouth  water  at  the  thought,  and  her 
stomach  rumbled.  Her  head  was  a  bit  dizzy  and  she  won- 
dered if  perhaps  she  was  hallucinating.  She  broke  the  cake 
in  half  and  saw  that  the  inside  was  brown  and  filled  with  red 
cherries  and  green  fruit.  It  felt  sugary  and  sticky,  and 
Penelope  was  fast  convincing  herself  to  taste  it.  What,  she 
thought,  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen?  It  could  taste 
horrible.  She  held  the  halves  of  the  sticky  cake  in  her  hands 
and  the  sugar  coated  her  fingers.  It  smelled  so  fresh! 

Her  head  kept  getting  lighter  and  lighter  and  she 
began  to  feel  sleepy,  like  she  was  in  a  dream.  The  cake  was 
all  that  she  could  think  of.  One  nibble,  her  mind  said.  Just  to 
see  if  it  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks.  Finally,  Penelope  pulled  out 
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a  cherry  and  examined  its  round  plumpness.  She  smelled  it 
and  slowly  brought  it  to  her  lips.  It  tasted  so,  so  like  a  cherry. 
She  bit  down  on  it  and  the  sweet  juice  filled  her  mouth.  As 
impossible  as  it  was,  the  fruitcake  was  fresh!  Penelope  ate 
both  chunks  of  fruitcake  within  moments.  She  had  barely 
wiped  the  crumbs  from  her  lap  when  she  fainted  completely 
and  coldly  into  the  soft  sacks  of  leather. 

She  awoke  to  the  smell  of  a  burnt  out  fire,  and  only  the 
glow  of  the  lamp  lit  the  room.  She  slowly  lifted  herself  from 
the  floor  and  then  a  shock  ran  down  her  spine.  Sitting  on  the 
stone  steps  before  her  was  a  pale,  black-haired  man  of  about 
twenty-five.  His  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  denim  shirt  he  wore 
and  his  expression  was  grave. 

Penelope  just  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  fear 
filled  her  tall  body.  She  mustered  up  all  of  her  courage  and 
croaked  out.. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Oh,  yes,  she  thought,  that 
sounded  really  forceful. 

The  man  looked  at  her  as  if  she  had  not  said  a  word, 
and  then  asked  her  in  a  cold,  serious  tone,  "Did  you  eat  my 
piece  of  cake?" 

"Huh?"  she  asked,  thinking  she  did  not  hear  correctly. 

"Did  you  eat  my  cake?"  He  asked  again,  almost 
accusingly. 

This  make  Penelope  a  little  mad.  Here  was  some 
weirdo  sitting  in  her  house  bitching  about  a  piece  of  cake. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  my  house?"  She  asked  and 
straightened  her  back  to  look  at  him. 

The  stranger  looked  exasperated  and  stared  up  at  the 
stone  ceiling. 

"You  did  eat  the  cake.  Miss,  you  are  in  serious  trouble. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  have  done."  His  voice  was  tinged 
with  some  kind  of  strange  accent.  It  sounded  to  Penelope 
almost  British. 

"Look,  you  are  sitting  here  in  my  house  in  the  middle 
of  a  blizzard,  and  you  are  telling  me  that  I  am  in  trouble?  You 

are  trespassing  on  private  property,  you  are  breaking  and 
entering  and  you  think  that  you  can  bitch  about  a  piece  of 
cake?    I  am  going  upstairs  to  call  the  police."    Penelope 
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snapped  at  the  stranger  and  then  began  to  wonder  if  she  had 
done  something  incredibly  stupid.  He  was,  after  all,  much 
bigger  than  she  was. 

"Miss,  unless  your  lungs  are  really  strong,  you  cannot 
call  anyone.  There  is  a  blizzard  outside  and  besides  that,  it 
is  going  to  be  daylight  soon.  You  can't  go  in  the  sun.  You 
need  to  listen  for  a  moment  so  that  I  can  explain  something 
to  you."  The  strange,  pale  man  got  a  somewhat  soothing 
look  on  his  face  and  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  child. 
This  did  nothing  for  Penelope's  state  of  mind. 

"Daylight?  I  can't  go  outside  in  daylight?  What  is  that 
supposed  to  mean?"  Penelope  was  beginning  to  feel  vaguely 
hysterical.  This  man  was  obviously  crazy. 

The  man  stood  up  and  looked  at  her  with  a  pitiful 
expression  on  his  face. 

"Miss,  I  am  so  sorry."  He  put  his  hands  in  his  hair. 
"That  was  not  just  any  cake.  It  was  made  with  Shaman's 
spice.  It  killed  you,  and  now  your  body  is  alive  with  its 
magic.  You  cannot  die  like  an  ordinary  woman.  Only 
sunlight,  fire,  and  a  silver  object  pierced  through  your  heart 
can  kill  you.  But  you  must  feed.  You  must  drink  the  blood 
of  a  human  once  every  five  years,  or  sleep  through  the  cycle 
of  the  Mah-ray." 

Penelope  gazed  at  the  man  and  thought  of  how  insane 
he  was.  She  gazed  about  the  room  in  search  of  something  to 
defend  herself  with.  The  only  thing  available  was  the  lamp. 

"I  brought  this  upon  you  by  my  own  ignorance."  He 
said  with  a  sad  expression  on  his  face.  "I  guess  that  I  should 
have  done  it  while  you  slept,  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  why 
you  died.  It  was  meant  out  of  compassion." 

Penelope  was  horrified  now.  This  man  meant  to  kill 
her  over  a  piece  of  cake.  She  watched  as  he  unsheathed  a 
silver  knife  and  advanced  on  her.  Penelope  snatched  the 
lamp  and  hurled  it  at  his  head.  He  screamed  as  it  shattered 
and  his  body  was  engulfed  by  its  glow. 
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December  5, 1989  -  Penelope's  Journal 

I  took  a  human  life  yesterday,  the  second  victim.  She  was  an 
old,  pitiful  woman,  who  looked  almost  thankful  to  die.  Even  so,  I 
feel  so  guilty.  So  many  things  I  have  learned.  A  comet  has  granted 
me  this  great  immortal  body,  and  I  need  only  take  one  life  every  five 
years  to  keep  it .  Yet  it  is  so  empty.  No  one  can  know  me,  except 
in  the  night  clubs  that  I  haunt  midnight  after  midnight.  The  dust 
runs  through  my  veins  and  therefore  keeps  me  separate  from  the 
others  of  this  world. 

Penelope  slammed  the  book  closed  and  left  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  where  she  lived.  She  walked  to  her  car 
parked  on  the  curb  and  slammed  the  door.  Another  empty 
night  of  play,  she  thought.  With  people  that  think  they  know 
me,  but  never  really  can.  She  had  just  rounded  a  corner  when 
a  shiny  black  sedan  ran  a  red  light  and  was  smashed  to  bits 
broadside  by  her  heavy,  older  car.  Glass  flew  from  the 
windshield,  but  it  did  not  pierce  her  pale  smooth  skin.  She 
got  out  and  looked  at  the  other  car,  certain  she  had  killed  its 
driver.  Great,  she  thought.  I've  killed  someone  and  now  I'm 
going  to  have  to  face  some  questions. 

The  sunroof  of  the  black  car  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
long  male  figure  dressed  in  black  leaped  out  with  cat-  like 
grace.  He  landed  on  the  street  with  superhuman  expertise. 
His  pale  skin  was  as  smooth  as  Penelope's,  and  his  hair  was 
even  unruffled. 

Penelope  gasped  and  looked  into  a  pair  of  strange 
silver  eyes. 

"You  fruitcake,"  she  screamed,  "I  could  have  killed 
you." 

The  silver  eyes  twinkled  wickedly. 

"How  else  was  I  going  to  get  your  attention?  You  little 
fruitcake!" 

Penelope  rolled  her  eyes  to  the  sky.  Immortality 
lasted  way  too  long. 


Midnight,  Too  Warm  for  November/ 

Madelyn  Boudreaux 

The  night  is  humming, 

— Murphy  stands  in  the  grey-pale  light 

and  nods  as  I  pass  his  porch. 

I  take  a  drag  from  my  cigarette 

and  tilt  my  head 

to  watch  the  smoke 

leak  from  my  mouth, 

fill  the  corners  of  the  air, 

lift  up  to  the  tapestry  sky. 

Someone  kicks  a  bottle 

and  the  tinkling 

reminds  me  of  rain. 

Ashes  crumble,  die  on  the  curb 

and  Murphy  nods 

as  I  sink  into  darkness. 
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4:00  a.m./  William  Keith 

Carry  me 

in  your  black  whispers  through 

the  burnt  out  streets 

filled  with  yesterday's  garbage  strike 

and  screaming  neon  signs 

Past  the  rooster-eyed  bum 

pissing  in  his  Salvation 

Army  trousers  leaning  against 

a  light  post  holding  onto  his  whiskey 

as  though  it  was  his  god  and 

salvation 

Past  the  gin  fed  grandmother 
and  black  kids  shooting  horse 
because  they've  got 
nothing  better  to  do 

Into  your  green  stamp  hotel  where 

a  mush-mouth  woman  scratches  herself 

while  watching  "David  Letterman"  on 

the  summersaulting  screen  of  an 

old  black  and  white  with  no  sound 

hands  the  keys 

without  moving  her  eyes  from  the  set 

You  caress  and  I 
jump  from  my  dream 
remembering  my  wife,  pregnant, 
eight  months  a  swimming  pool  for 
a  wrinkled  name — sucking  life 
and  belching  Mexican  food 

I  get  up  to  piss  because  that  reminds  me 
of  breaking  waters 

Good-night  Gracie 
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ON  THE  OPEN  MARKET/  William  Keith 
DEATH  reaches  out  his  Gypsy  hand 

laden  with  rhinestone  rings 
of  a  carnival  sideshow 

man  flashing  gold-capped  teeth 
laughing — spinning  a  lighted  red  wheel 

taking  your  quarter 
leaving  you  lint 

in  your  pocket  and 


Untitled/H.  Scott  Jolley 

Freshly  pressed  presidents 

were  all  that  came 

from  Mom's  billfold. 

Begrudgingly,  she'd  dole  out  ones  and  fives 

to  the  open  palms  before  her. 

With  a  slip  of  crisp  paper, 

the  world  was  mine 

for  a  while, 

but  she  always  asked  for  the  change 

back. 
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Checkers/  Wayne  Self 


Rays  of  setting  sun,  filtered  through  the  pines,  cast 
themselves  upon  the  road  before  him.  He  walks  slowly,  as 
old  men  do,  with  his  arms  hanging  limp  and  swinging  only 
slightly.  The  asphalt  road  winds  northward  toward  the  hills, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  powerful  trees  that  seem  to  stand  at 
attention  as  the  old  man  passes. 

There  is  familiarity  here;  for  he  knew  the  trees  when 
they  were  young  and  has  watched  them  grow  strong. 

"Ah,  but  a  tree  grows  stronger  each  year,"  he  says  to 
himself,  "and  a  man  begins  to  die." 

"Perhaps,  if  I  have  a  choice,  I'll  spend  my  next  life  as 
a  cypress  or  an  oak." 

But  he  quickly  perishes  the  thought,  as  some  deep  and 
ancient  voice  reminds  him  of  his  beliefs  and  rebukes  his 
sacrilege.  Only  heaven  and  hell  wait  for  Jack  Martin. 

He  panics,  noticing  the  pain  in  his  joints,  for  his 
destination  is  still  far  away.  Yet  he  continues  to  walk,  trying 
to  ignore  the  pain  and  drown  it  with  thoughts  and  memories. 

He  thinks  of  familiar  songs,  old  friends,  and  days  long 
gone,  and  time  casts  an  opaque  glaze  over  memory.  Yet  age 
trades  clarity  for  embellishment  and  the  loss  of  detail  can  be 
as  good  as  bad.  When  the  truth  escapes  from  memory, 
imagination  can  fill  the  blanks  with  something  better  than 
truth. 


He  first  met  Albert  at  the  swimming  hole  many  years 
ago.  It  was  a  shining  Saturday  afternoon  and  many  families 
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had  come  to  picnic  and  swim.    Albert's  family  had  just 
moved  into  town  and  he  stood  lonely  by  the  water. 

Jack  saw  him,  fair-haired  and  awkward,  bare  arms 
folded  across  his  chest,  and  felt  drawn  to  meet  him. 

They  were  both  just  retiring  from  boyhood — then- 
faces  were  thinning  and  their  bodies  filling  out.  They  quickly 
became  friends,  and  spent  as  much  time  alone  together  as 
they  could,  often  doing  things  of  which  they'd  later  be 
ashamed.  For  ten  years,  they  were  close  as  only  two  young 
men  could  be. 


It's  darker  now,  and  the  sun  hides  lower  in  the 
trees.  A  teasing  wind  passes  through  from  the  west,  bringing 
shivers  and  goose  bumps  to  the  old  man's  flesh.  He  lifts  his 
fading  eyes  and  sniffs  the  air  as  the  clouds  fill  the  darkening 
sky. 

"Damn,"  he  whispers,  and  tries  to  quicken  his  pace. 


It  was  raining  on  the  day  he  married  Linda — big, 
splattering  drops  that  pattered  rhythmically  like  hail  on  the 
tin  roof  of  the  old  church.  He  and  Albert  waited  in  the  back 
room  for  the  wedding  to  begin. 

Jack  stood  nervously  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
leaning  against  the  wall.  He  spoke  softly,  hesitantly:  "I 
didn't  want  to  tell  you,  but  I  guess  I  must.  We're  leaving, 
Albert." 

Albert  hid  his  surprise  and  sadness  well.  He  only 
asked  "Why?" 
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'Times  are  bad  here.  There's  not  enough  work.  They 
say  things  are  better  in  Texas.  Linda  found  work  there 
teaching  school.  Maybe  I  can  find  something,  too." 

"You've  always  done  fine  before,  Jack." 

"But  now  I  have  a  wife,  maybe  kids,  someday.  I  got  to 
think  about  these  things,  now." 

Albert  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  smoking  a  cigarette.  He 
stared  at  the  floor  as  he  spoke. 

"Do  you  love  her,  Jack?" 

The  moment  lingered. 

"I  don't  know." 

Albert  stood.  "Then  you're  leaving  your  friend  for  a 
lie."  They  faced  each  other,  both  young,  both  strong,  and  a 
silent  eloquence  passed  between  them. 

The  wedding  was  beautiful,  but  Albert  wasn't  there. 
Jack  and  Linda  moved  to  Texas  where  Jack  found  good  work. 
To  Jack,  Texas  was  everything  but  home.  He  would  think  of 
Albert  at  night  as  he  drifted  off  to  sleep,  his  wife's  arm 
draped  over  him.  They  never  had  children. 

Whenever  he  chanced  to  speak  to  someone  from 
home,  Jack  would  ask  about  Albert,  for  Albert  never 
wrote.  He  heard  that  Albert,  who  had  been  preaching, 
traded  church  for  whiskey  and  slowly  turned  mean.  After 
forty  years  in  Texas,  he  heard  that  Albert  had  become  a 
recluse,  never  leaving  his  house  for  any  reason. 


The  cold  rain  forces  Jack  to  the  present.    "My  teeth 
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would  be  chattering/'  he  thinks,  "if  I  had  any."  He  walks 
with  his  head  down,  and  the  water  drips  from  his  ears  and 
flows  down  his  arms.  It's  dark  now,  and  the  moon  is 
concealed.  His  foot  hits  a  pothole  and  he  stumbles  and  falls 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  Exhausted,  unable  to  move,  he  lies 
face  down  in  the  rain. 

"I'm  a  silly  old  fool,  sneaking  away  to  make  this 
journey.  I'm  melodramatic,  like  a  teenaged  boy."  He  won- 
ders for  a  moment  whether  youthful  melodrama  is  really 
annoying  or  is  that  proposition  created  by  the  old  to  excuse 
their  lack  of  energy.  But  the  thought  passes  quickly. 

"I  am  to  die  here,  on  the  side  of  the  road,"  he  thinks. 
"People  will  drive  this  road  tomorrow  and  pass  me  by, 
thinking  I  am  a  dog."  He  produces  a  bitter  chuckle.  "A  hero 
to  the  end,  I  am,  laughing  in  the  very  face  of  death." 

His  breathing  slows  to  a  normal  level,  but  he  still  finds 
himself  paralyzed  by  exhaustion.  He  wonders  whether  it's 
rain,  urine,  or  sweat  that  soaks  his  pants. 

"This  is  not  the  death  I  had  in  mind.  I'd  always  hoped 
for  something  more  heroic.  Instead  I  die  a  speed  bump  after 
fifty  years  with  a  woman  I  didn't  love.  I'll  do  better  as  a 
fertilizer  than  I  did  as  a  man." 

But  the  same  ancient  voice  that  rebuked  him  now 
reassures:  "But  you  will  go  to  heaven,  Jack,  and  sing  with  the 
angels." 

"I  do  not  want  to  go  to  heaven.  Eternity  is  too  long  to 
spend  with  even  God.  I  would  get  sick  of  him." 

"Then  you  shall  suffer  in  hell." 

"Don't  I  have  a  choice  in  the  matter?  What  if  I  prefer 
to  live?" 
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"God  has  made  you  mortal,  Jack." 

"Then  screw  God!" 

Surprised  and  guilty,  Jack  hides  his  face  with  his 
hands. 


"In  country  communities,  a  wake  is  a  special  affair, 
where  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  set  in  someone's  home  and 
the  loved  ones  stay  up  all  night  to  watch  it.  Ifs  an  example 
of  heroism  after  the  fact,  a  chance  to  ease  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  by  sacrificing  a  night  of  sleep." 

These  are  Jack's  thoughts  as  he  stands  over  the  body 
of  his  wife.  Everyone  else  has  fallen  asleep,  but  after  so  many 
years,  staying  awake  is  indeed  the  very  least  he  can  do.  The 
house  is  quiet,  yet  Jack  does  not  notice  the  footfalls. 

"Jack?"  The  voice  is  older,  and  scratchy  from  lack  of 
use,  but  Jack  recognizes  it. 

"Albert."  He  wants  to  embrace  his  friend  but  does  not. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I've... come  to  pay  my  condolences." 

"And  you  left  your  house." 

"Can't  put  nothin'  past  you,  huh?" 

They  stay  awake  the  rest  of  the  night  playing  checkers, 
talking  and  watching  Linda's  body. 

*  *  * 

The  doctor's  voice  is  lean  and  professional.     Her 
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glasses  hang  on  a  chain  around  her  neck.  "Alzheimer's 
disease.  Loss  of  memory,  violent  mood  swings,  inability  to 
maintain  a  train  of  thought.  Patients  eventually  lose  all  sense 
of  reality.  Jack,  I'm  afraid  it's  no  longer  practical  for  you  to 
live  without  professional  care." 

Jack's  room  is  ready  in  a  week.  He  and  Albert  pack  his 
things.  They  say  goodbye  quickly. 

He  is  walking,  concentrating  on  each  step,  and  the  rain 
is  a  constant  mumble.  For  a  moment,  he  wonders  "is  this 
happening?  Perhaps  I'm  still  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Perhaps  I  am  at  the  wake.  Perhaps  I  am  dead.  Only  the 
young  die  good.  No  matter,  I  suppose.  Senility  can  be  quite 
liberating  at  times.  Hope  Albert  doesn't  mind  if  I  die  at  his 
place." 

Albert  is  standing  on  the  porch,  silhouetted  by  the 
living  room  light.  He  is  smiling  at  the  approach  of  Jack's 
figure. 

"What  took  you  so  long?" 

"Got  caught  up  in  the  rain." 

"Well,  come  on  inside,  old  man,  you  look  like  living 
death." 

They  are  laughing  as  they  go  inside,  and  while  the 
coffee  is  brewing  they  are  sitting  down  for  one  more  game  of 
checkers. 
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Balcony  Scene/Thomas  Easterling 

From  where  I  sit 

on  the  balcony  chair, 

the  sun  rests 

just  above  your  head, 

a  soothing  crown 

you  gladly  wear 

( I  see  its  heat 

on  the  pages  of  my  book). 

Your  shadow  fidgets 

on  my  lap 

cooling  or  burning  me. 

I  wonder  if  neighbors 

believe  you're  insane, 

rocking  on  the  sunny  ledge 

as  you  imagine 

a  painless  fall. 

How  could  it  disturb  them? 

It  delights  me — 

I  have  dreamed 

of  the  same  forgiving  descent. 


Your  Eyes/ Michelle  Gremillion 

Your  eyes,  like  temples, 
welcomed  my  needy 
Gaze,  as  if  a  long-awaited 
savior  drew  me  in 
And  without  thought, 

I  followed... 
To  find  your  eyelids 
held  open  by 
Toothpicks,  small  pillars 
of  fortitude. 
Only  the  splintered 
truths  remain. 
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Down  Home/Corrine  Sober 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  to  lend  its  warmth  to  that  icy 
cold  January  morning  when  the  big  Irishman  stirred  and 
propped  himself  up  on  his  elbow.  He  had  been  aware  of  the 
tossing  and  turning  of  his  wife  beside  him  in  the  night.  As  he 
turned  to  face  her,  he  heard  her  whisper,  "Berry,  gather  the 
children  and  take  them  to  Jim  and  Margie's  house.  And 
bring  Margie  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  'birthing'  will 
take  place  here  today  and  the  children  shouldn't  be  about." 

Berry  pulled  on  his  overalls  and  slipped  out  into  the 
frigid  yard  to  bridle  the  horses.  Upon  returning,  he  threw 
several  logs  into  the  glowing  embers  of  the  old  black  cook 
stove  in  the  corner  of  the  main  room  that  served  as  bedroom 
and  kitchen,  knowing  full  well  that  it  did  little  to  drive  out  the 
cold.  As  quietly  as  his  six-foot-six  frame  would  allow  him,  he 
entered  the  make-shift  lean-to  that  adjoined  the  main  room. 
An  icy  draft  greeted  him  and  he  realized  that  another  hole 
had  appeared  in  the  mud-dabbed  walls  that  he  seemed  to  al- 
ways be  repairing.  He  awakened  the  two  older  boys,  in- 
structing them  to  prepare  the  buckboard,  and  had  Angeline, 
now  fourteen,  gather  a  few  clothes  for  the  smaller  children. 
Berry  lifted  their  four  youngest  children,  two  at  a  time,  and 
deposited  them  under  a  ragged  wool  blanket  in  the  bed  of  the 
wagon.  Zachary  and  Ben  climbed  up  on  the  rough  board  seat 
beside  their  broad-shouldered  father  and  kept  their  silence. 
They  had  taken  similar  trips  before,  but  they  glanced  back 
uneasily  at  the  old  unpainted  rough-board  shack,  knowing 
that  their  tiny  soft-spoken  mother  faced  many  hours  of 
suffering. 

The  big  Irishman  spoke  little  as  the  wagon  jostled  its 
passengers  into  wakefulness.  His  thoughts  traveled  back  to 
the  fragile,  petite  wife  that  he  had  married  in  1905.  He  was 
known  for  his  gruff  exterior  and  bad  temper  in  public,  but  he 
possessed  a  softer,  gentler  side.  It  was  this  side  of  him  that 
Mary  Francis  loved  and  Berry  had  seldom  allowed  her  to  see 
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the  anger  that  tore  at  him  when  he  became  provoked  by 
friend  or  foe.  One  or  two  drinks  were  enough  to  cause  him 
to  lose  control  of  good  sense.  He  smiled  now  as  he  thought 
of  the  shocked  look  on  her  sweet  face  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  him  out  of  control.  He  had  been  shocked  that  it 
mattered  so  much  to  him  that  he  pleased  her.  That  tiny 
French  girl  somehow  brought  out  the  best  in  him  since  she 
had  managed  to  steal  his  heart  without  a  spoken  word.  Their 
meeting  at  a  barn  dance  had  happened  only  by  chance.  At 
the  time,  she  spoke  no  English;  he  understood  a  little,  but 
spoke  no 

French.  A  love,  stronger  than  the  odds  against  them,  blos- 
somed through  their  exchanged  glances  and  shy  nods  at  each 
other.  This  love  continued  to  grow  and  flourish  in  marriage 
as  the  years  passed  and  one  child  followed  another. 

If  Mary  Francis  had  ever  doubted  their  ability  to  care 
for  so  many  children,  she  had  never  spoken  the  words  out 
loud  to  him.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the 
complete  trust  that  she  had  in  him  as  husband  and  provider. 
He  determined  in  his  heart  that  he  would  somehow  find  a 
way  to  ease  her  burden  and  fulfill  that  trust. 

Life,  so  far,  for  Mary  Francis  and  himself,  had  con- 
sisted of  hard,  backbreaking  work.  The  farm,  on  which  he 
labored  so  tirelessly,  didn't  belong  to  him,  nor,  he  realized, 
would  it  ever.  Mr.  Ed  Dilliard  was  a  stern  landlord  who 
seldom  ever  showed  any  compassion  for  his  tenants.  It  took 
all  the  strength  that  Berry  possessed  to  accept  his  fate  and  not 
lose  his  temper  when  his  honor  was  questioned.  His  land- 
lord often  unjustly  accused  him  of  shortening  the  scale  at 
harvest  time  or  of  not  trying  hard  enough  to  produce  more 
profit.  There  gleamed  no  hope  of  ever  getting  out  from 
under  the  debts  he  owed  the  seed  store. 

All  of  these  thoughts  filled  his  head  as  he  arrived  and 
unloaded  his  precious  cargo  at  Jim  and  Margie's  farm.  As  he 
later  turned  into  the  yard,  a  bright  faced  Angeline  ran  from 
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the  house  with  the  news;  a  new  daughter  had  arrived  to  bless 
their  home.  After  he  assured  himself  that  Mary  Francis  was 
fine,  he  pulled  back  the  tattered  patchwork  quilt  and  lifted 
the  tiny,  pale  infant  tenderly.  He  named  her,  Rose.  Delicate 
and  soft  as  down,  she  lay  cradled  in  the  massive  hands  of  her 
father. 

A  year  much  like  all  the  others  followed;  the  oppres- 
sive heat  of  summer  gave  way  once  more  to  the  unrelenting 
winter,  cold  and  wet.  A  severe  outbreak  of  influenza  swept 
across  all  of  the  United  States.  Isolated  as  they  were,  the 
disease  found  them  somehow  and  before  a  week  had  passed, 
eight  of  the  ten  family  members  were  delirious  with  fever. 
Only  the  frail  year-old  Rose  and  her  older  brother,  Jesse, 
were  spared  its  ravages.  Berry  and  Mary  Francis  were  only 
dimly  aware  of  the  passing  time.  All  the  outside  chores  fell 
to  Jesse,  now  eleven,  and  the  tiny  infant  fended  for  herself  on 
the  icy  floors  of  the  old  house.  With  every  household 
affected  by  illnesses,  help  was  slow  in  coming.  When  it  did 
arrive,  the  infant  was  weak  from  lack  of  food  and  never  did 
fully  recover. 

Spring  came  and  with  it  a  promise  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. Berry  heard  that  a  position  as  sharecropper  was  avail- 
able on  the  farm  of  Jim  Pearson  in  Janie,  Louisiana.  Packing 
their  few  meager  possessions  took  little  time  at  all.  The 
greatest  task  that  Berry  faced  was  negotiating  with  Mr. 
Dilliard  over  money  owed  him  and  the  store.  Knowing  that 
their  very  future  hung  in  the  balance,  Berry  held  his  temper 
and  marched  straight  to  the  big  house  of  Mr.  Dilliard.  As  his 
landlord  opened  the  door,  something  in  Berry's  face  kept 
him  from  speaking.  Berry  began  hesitantly  but  his  voice 
grew  stronger  as  he  declared,  "Sir,  I  will  be  taking  my  family 
away  from  here.  As  for  what  I  owe,  the  extra  room  that  I  built 
on  the  house  and  the  farm  implements  that  I  bought  out  of 
my  share  of  the  profits,  will  cover  it.  I  will  send  you  the 
money  that  I  owe  the  store  out  of  money  I  make  logging  next 
winter.  And  that  is  how  it  will  be,  end  of  discussion!" 
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Months  later,  Berry  and  Mary  Francis  stood  beneath  a 
spreading  oak  that  shaded  the  yard  of  their  rambling  dog- 
trot house.  There  were  five  rooms  and  a  large  central  porch 
where  morning-glories  grew  profusely  up  and  over  porch 
railings.  A  deep  well  stood  a  few  feet  away;  it  provided 
needed  water  for  washing,  bathing,  and  cooking;  never 
again  would  water  have  to  be  hauled  for  miles  from  the  local 
stream.  A  large  separate  kitchen  provided  a  comfortable 
place  for  preparing  meals.  The  bedrooms  were  large,  airy, 
and  clean  and  two  fireplaces  provided  needed  heat  in  the 
winter.  This  house  was  more  than  Mary  Francis  and  Berry 
could  have  ever  hoped  for.  At  long  last  their  children  would 
be  warm  and  secure. 

The  children,  full  of  adventure  and  youthful  energy, 
were  running  wildly  through  the  meadow  beyond  the  fence. 
Berry  and  his  wife  laughed  aloud  at  their  antics.  Catching  the 
two  horses  that  they  used  for  plowing,  the  children 
scrambled  onto  their  backs.  Old  Pat  and  Fred  offered  no 
resistance  upon  being  ridden  by  this  assorted  band  of  ruffi- 
ans. It  was  as  if  they  understood  the  value  of  their  cargo.  The 
youngest  child,  Rose,  was  placed  at  the  front  of  Pat's  back 
with  Berlie,  Aaron,  and  Amon  closely  squeezed  on  behind 
her.  As  their  parents  watched  in  amusement,  the  children 
took  the  horses  to  the  spring  to  drink.  Old  Pat  leaned  down 
to  take  a  drink.  Rose  slid  forward  over  his  head  and  landed 
in  the  stream.  The  other  children  were  helpless  to  retrieve 
their  baby  sister  as  they  laughed  with  a  freedom  that  they 
had  long  hungered  for.  Berry  dashed  quickly  to  Rose's 
assistance  and  held  her  high  into  the  air  as  he  turned  around 
and  around,  surveying  all  of  the  blessings  that  God  had 
given  him.  He  took  in  the  sight  of  his  eight  beautiful 
children,  the  view  of  their  new  home,  and  the  plowed  fields 
where  he  would  work  contentedly.  Here  he  would  see  his 
dreams  for  his  children  come  true.  Tomorrow  the  youngest 
ones  would  start  school  for  the  first  time,  and  the  older  boys 
had  been  promised  jobs  for  pay.  So  much  had  happened  so 
fast  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  comprehend  it  all.  His  gaze 
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than  fell  on  his  wife's  sweet  smile  and  as  she  nodded  to  him, 
he  knew  that  he  would  soon  be  repeating  the  January  ride. 

Berry's  world  was  now  complete.  Mary  Francis's 
burdens  had  been  eased,  his  children  were  happy  and  care- 
free, and  he  could  look  forward  to  many  years  of  farming  for 
a  man  who  treated  him  with  dignity  and  respect.  Once  again 
hard  work  and  determination  had  paid  off  and  the  American 
spirit  had  survived  oppression. 
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Our  Father/  William  Keith 

God 

His  wrinkled  tie 

splotched 

with  yesterday's 

Lentil  soup 

sits 

alone  in  a  well-worn 

Queen- Anne  Chair 

A  finger  aside  his  nose 

reading  Freud 

until  the  6:00  news 

Pictures  of  political 
candidates  flashed 
a  blue-strobe-light 
image  onto  the  white  walls 

God 

takes  his  slippers 

with  the  toes  worn  through 

and  throws  them 

at  the  set 

Running  his  fingers, 

rough  from  the  potter's  wheel, 

through  his  wiry  hair 

remarks, 

"Leave  them  alone 

for  ten  minutes  and 

look  what  happens." 
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St.  Mary's  On  A  Wednesday/ 

William  Keith 


I  wanted  to  stand  in  the  mold-covered  pigeon  droppings 

on  the  cathedral  roof  and  shout  I  love  you  but  the  old 

glass-eyed  priest  was  cleaning  lint  out  of  the  Christ 

figure's  navel  near  the  bell  door  besides  you  hate  me  so 

I  just  said  my  Hail  Mary  and  contemplated  sipping 

suicide  while  the  apostles'  woody  stare  fixed  on  my 

already  thinning  hair  and  I  felt  guilty  for  lying  to 

momma  (I  never  did  like  her  spaghetti  sauce  much) 

and  for  masturbating  in  the  confessional  booth 

when  I  was  nine — some  things  you  never  forget. 

You  know  it's  hard  to  concentrate  on  sin  while  a 

fermented  wino  mumbles  about  nothing  and  fondles 

himself  in  a  corner  keeping  warm  all  the  while  God 

points  a  crackling  fresco-finger  from  the  right 

balcony  but  the  wino  doesn't  mind  so  long  as  the 

priest's  one  good  eye  doesn't  find  him. 

There's  Mrs.  Mullins  who  visits  Mary's  everyday 

to  talk  to  God  about  her  son  that  died  in  the  war 

She  gets  pretty  lonely  and  worried  that  maybe  her  son 

doesn't  eat  too  good  and  God's  awful  busy  so  she 

reminds  him  of  the  little  things. 

Not  many  sinners  on  Wednesday  but  there's  the  lunch 

crowd  still  filled  with  cleaning  ladies  and  executives 

with  two  dollar  shoeshines  who  got  nothing  better 

to  do  than  make  estimates  on  how  much  the  gold 

cross  on  the  altar's  worth. 

The  priest  is  talking  stocks  with  his  broker  and  I 

have  to  go  before  you  finish  your  carrot  sticks 

down  the  block  in  the  Italian  restaurant  with  the 
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accordion  player  named  Bjorn  who'll  wink  at  you 

while  I  sit  across  the  room  and  watch  your  breasts 

so  I  can  go  back  to  the  cathedral  and  confess. 

forgive  me  father  for  I  have  sinned 

I  wouldn't  mind  it  so  much  if  I  weren't  married 
and  she  wasn't  Jewish. 

Amen 
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A  Lesson  in  Life/Corrine  Sober 


That  special  day  had  finally  arrived.  I  was  to  go  stay 
with  Grandmother  for  the  weekend.  Grandpa  was  on  a 
hunting  trip  with  two  of  Mom's  brothers  and  I  would  get  to 
have  Grandma  all  to  myself.  Up  until  then,  my  Grandmother 
had  represented  the  most  sensible,  stable  force  in  my  life,  but 
something  would  happen  that  weekend  that  would  cause 
me  to  question  everything  that  I  valued  about  her.  I  was  a 
normal  child  with  all  the  normal  curiosity  and  questions  of 
any  ten-year-old.  Little  did  I  suspect  that  that  weekend 
would  leave  my  appetite  for  the  unknown  satiated  or  raise 
questions  about  my  feelings  for  Grandmother.  I  was  to 
become  mystified  and  a  little  frightened  as  I  observed  her  in 
her  day-to-day  life  that  I  had  for  so  long  longed  to  share. 

Superstition,  a  word  not  yet  in  my  vocabulary,  was 
not  a  word  I  would  have  associated  with  Grandmother.  I 
knew  that  she  had  a  few  odd  habits  but  had  dismissed  these 
as  trivia.  Many  people  knocked  on  wood  or  dreaded  Fridays 
that  happen  to  be  the  thirteenth.  These  were  funny  stories  to 
me  and  little  else.  To  Grandmother,  as  I  was  to  find  out,  they 
meant  much  more.  Certain  things  spoke  of  sure  tragedy  for 
her  household. 

My  first  experience  with  her  quaint  notions  had  hap- 
pened when  I  was  five  years  old.  I  had  been  exposed  to 
influenza  and  had  to  endure  the  fetid  odor  of  an  asaf etida  bag 
hung  about  my  neck  with  a  string.  According  -to  Grandma, 
it  would  ward  off  colds  and  fever  seizures.  Its  real  power, 
however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  one,  sick  or  otherwise,  would 
come  near  me.  No  amount  of  rationality  would  convince 
Grandma  that  it  didn't  have  magic  powers  and  so  I  had  to 
submit  to  it. 

The  asafetida  bag  and  its  odor  filled  my  memory  as  I 
awoke  that  Saturday  morning  in  Grandmother's  big  feather 
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bed.  A  day  of  startling  discoveries  had  begun  for  me.  Shortly 
after  dressing  and  going  into  the  kitchen,  Granny  told  me  to 
wash  up  for  breakfast.  In  my  childhood  exuberance,  while 
washing  my  face,  I  knocked  from  the  wall  a  small  mirror  that 
hung  above  the  wash  basin.  Grandmother,  standing  at  the 
stove,  shrieked  in  alarm.  I  froze  in  my  tracks,  sure  that  I  had 
broken  something  of  unbelievable  value.  The  problem,  as  I 
soon  realized,  was  not  the  value  of  the  mirror  but  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  broken.  Hastily  crossing  her  chest  in  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  she  swooped  forward  and  began  picking  up  the 
shattered  glass.  Then  rushing  into  the  yard,  she  began  to  dig 
a  hole  and  place  the  broken  pieces  of  glass  into  it. 

Turning  back  towards  me  with  ashen  face,  she  said, 
"Child,  may  the  saints  preserve  us!"  My  shocked  silence  at 
this  remark  went  unnoticed  by  Grandmother  as  she  nerv- 
ously twisted  the  corner  of  her  apron  and  prayed  silently.  A 
knot  in  my  throat  grew  large  enough  to  choke  me.  This  was 
a  side  of  Grandmother  that  I  had  not  seen  before  and  it  left  me 
shaken  and  confused. 

I  sat  meekly  through  breakfast  but  soon  forgot  the 
incident  in  my  childish  desire  to  seek  adventure.  When,  just 
before  noon,  my  red-headed  cousin,  Bertha  Mae,  arrived 
with  my  Aunt  Colleene,  I  excitedly  told  her  of  my  plans  to 
sleep  out  on  the  open  porch  that  night  if  Grandmother  would 
allow  it.  Bertha  immediately  ran  to  my  aunt  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  stay  over  and  share  in  the  fun.  A  sharp  "No"  from  her 
mother  evoked  a  temper  tantrum  from  my  cousin  who  fell  to 
the  floor  kicking  her  feet  and  flailing  her  arms  with  a  terrible 
howl.  I  feared  for  Bertha's  backside  and  was  amazed  when 
both  Auntie  and  Granny  began  to  comfort  and  pacify  her 
instead  of  correcting  her.  I  knew  that  my  parents  would 
never  have  allowed  such  behavior  from  me  or  my  siblings. 
After  they  left,  I  spoke  to  Grandmother  about  it  and  with  a 
soft  clicking  noise  of  her  tongue,  she  said,  "Heavens,  child, 
the  poor  dear,  born  with  that  red  hair,  was  handed  a  raw  deal 
by  nature.  She  certainly  should  not  be  scolded  for  something 
that  she  has  little  control  over!"  I  had  never  before  wanted 
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red  hair,  but  suddenly  the  prospect  of  an  easy  out  for  bad 
behavior  sounded  pretty  attractive. 

This  incident  aroused  my  curiosity  and  I  began  to 
deliberately  look  about  Grandma's  house  with  new  eyes.  I 
wondered  just  who  she  was  and  where  she  got  such  strange 
ideas.  Walking  out  to  the  porch,  I  turned  to  go  back  in  and 
something  caught  my  eye.  There  above  the  door  hung  an  old 
rusty  horseshoe.  I  paused  to  ponder  its  significance  to  my 
Grandma.  Upon  entering  the  bedroom,  I  looked  about  and 
soon  discovered  a  strange  furry  object  laying  just  to  the  side 
of  her  Bible  on  the  nightstand.  Closer  inspection  revealed 
that  it  was  a  dried  rabbit's  foot  on  a  string.  I  had  never 
thought  twice  about  these  things  before,  if  I  had,  indeed, 
even  noticed  them.  My  curiosity  grew  with  each  discovery 
and  I  tiptoed  through  that  rambling  house  as  a  thief  would, 
taking  a  peek  into  every  corner.  I  felt  a  bit  strange,  as  if  I  was 
looking  into  something  very  personal  and  private,  but  curi- 
osity got  the  upper  hand  and  I  continued  to  pry.  Behind  the 
kitchen  door,  I  noticed  a  yellowed  paperback  book,  which 
hung  on  a  nail  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  upper  corner  of  it.  I 
had  just  reached  up  to  retrieve  it  when  Grandmother  came 
up  behind  me  and  startled  me  by  asking,  "Did  you  lose 
something,  Corrine?"  "No,  Granny,"  I  replied,  "I  had 
just  noticed  this  book  with  the  sun  and  moon  on  it  and 
wondered  if  I  could  look  at  it."  "You  may,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  tear  it,"  she  cautioned.  The  pages  were  dry  and  a  bit 
dirty  and  I  asked,  "What  are  these  dates  and  numbers?" 
Grandma  explained  that  the  book  was  Grandpa's  almanac. 
He  used  it  to  determine  the  best  time  to  plant  crops  or  dig  a 
well.  "Why,  child,"  she  went  on,  "hasn't  your  mother 
explained  anything  to  you.    I  declare,  but  you  ask  a  lot  of 

questions!"  (Years  later  I  discovered  that  this  practice 
bordered  on  a  religious  rite  for  my  grandparents,  whether  it 
involved  planting  a  garden  or  determining  the  birthdate  of 
a  child.) 

My  education  in  superstitions  continued  that  night 
when  Grandmother  began  clearing  the  ashes  from  the  cook- 
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stove.  I  asked,  "Grandma,  do  you  have  to  do  that  every 
day?"  Her  voice  seemed  strange  and  mysterious  as  she 
explained,  "Ashes  are  never  left  in  the  fireplace  or  stove 
overnight.  That  would  bring  bad  luck."  I  wondered  how  she 
kept  a  fire  going  in  the  cold  weather  if  this  was  the  case,  but 
I  didn't  question  her  further.  I  went  to  get  the  broom  to  clean 
away  the  stray  ashes  and  embers  from  the  stove.  Just  as  I 
went  to  brush  them  out  the  door,  I  received  another  sharp 
reprimand  from  her.  "Don't  ever  let  me  catch  you  sweeping 
dirt  out  the  door  after  dark!  Honestly,  child,  you  will  be  the 
ruination  of  us  yet!" 

Needless  to  say,  I  had  much  to  think  on  as  I  lay  awake 
on  my  pallet  on  the  porch  that  night.  I  felt  that  Granny  was 
glad  to  have  me  out  of  her  house,  if  only  for  the  night.  I  tried 
to  reassure  myself  that  her  peculiarities  were  because  she 
was  French  Catholic  and  not  because  she  thought  that  I  was 
bad. 

When  I  awoke  Sunday  morning,  the  weather  had 
turned  cold  and  damp.  I  felt  thankful  for  the  warm  quilt  that 
had  been  placed  over  me  during  the  night.  A  realization 
came  to  me.  Grandma  did  care!  I  ran  excitedly  into  the 
kitchen  and  straight  to  her  where  she  stood  placing  our 
breakfast  things  on  the  table.  Throwing  my  arms  around  her, 
I  spun  her  around  in  a  mock  dance.  As  fate  would  have  it,  I 
sent  the  salt  shaker,  in  her  hand,  flying  across  the  kitchen 
spreading  its  contents  like  snow  flurries  into  every  corner. 
Unwrapping  my  arms  from  her  waist,  she  began  to  set  things 
aright.  Retrieving  the  shaker  from  the  floor,  she  dashed  salt 
over  her  left  shoulder.  I  knew  that  I  had  once  more  caused 
her  an  upset.  I  began  to  try  to  apologize  but  the  words  were 
coming  too  fast  to  be  understood.  Something  in  my  face 
must  have  told  of  my  anguish  for  she  stopped  what  she  was 
doing  and  drew  me  to  her.  Smiling  sweetly,  she  pulled  me 
into  the  living  room  and  sat  me  down  beside  the  fireplace. 

Breakfast  was  forgotten  as  Granny  and  I  spent  several 
hours  talking.   I  found  out  a  lot  about  that  special  Grand- 
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mother  of  mine  that  day.  I  learned  to  appreciate  her  and  not 
to  be  so  quick  to  judge  the  actions  of  others.  Before  our  talk 
was  over,  I  knew  that  old  world  wisdom  and  common  sense 
were  linked  hand-in-hand  with  religious  beliefs  and  a  touch 
of  magic  to  create  a  wonder  of  interwoven  practices  that 
somehow  gave  Grandma  and  Grandpa  some  rules  to  follow 
in  the  game  of  life.  I  also  realized  that  caring  and  a  wealth 
of  love  prompted  them  to  resort  to  the  strange  actions  I  had 
witnessed  that  wonderful  weekend.  That  weekend  ended 
all  too  soon  and  left  me  longing  for  more  stories  and  long 
talks  with  that  strangely  wonderful  Grandma  of  mine. 
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The  firestation  stood  to  the  left  of  the  road  watching 
me  enter  the  town.  In  front  of  me,  the  local  post  office  greeted 
me  with  a  consoling  smile.  My  red  ponycar  halted  at  the 
glaring  stop  sign  out  of  respect  for  the  local  law,  not  because 
any  cars  were  on  Front  Street.  Old  Lady  Russell  was  hob- 
bling down  the  sidewalk  trying  to  display  the  once  highly 
regarded  airs  that  scandal  and  age  had  stripped  away.  My 
grandmother's  engagement  ring  glistened  on  my  hand  as  I 
turned  the  steering  wheel  to  allow  my  car  to  mount  Front 
Street.  I  was  thinking  about  how  much  I  treasured  the  ring, 
when  I  noticed  an  old  man  walking  into  the  barbershop  and 
his  wife  was  going  into  the  beautyshop  next  door.  He  would 
come  out  with  a  haircut  and  the  latest  "news/'  and  she  would 
have  heard  only  gossip  from  the  old  hens  who  gathered 
every  Saturday  morning.  After  a  pause,  the  accelerator  gave 
way  under  the  weight  of  my  foot,  allowing  my  Mustang  to 
glide  over  the  unsuccessfully  patched  road. 

Miss  Estelle  was  sitting  on  her  front  porch  swing  in  all 
her  old  maid  splendor.  For  forty  years,  she  had  waited  for 
her  beau  to  return  from  the  war.  Every  day  she  knitted  socks, 
which  her  sister  pretended  to  mail.  My  grandmother  always 
visited  her  on  Sundays  after  church.  She  would  let  Miss 
Estelle  try  on  her  wedding  rings  and  allowed  Miss  Estelle  to 
pretend  she  would  have  a  ring  of  her  own  soon.  As  I  drove 
by  her  house,  she  yelled  "Have  you  seen  Ed?"  I  shook  my 
head  and  drove  on  to  the  memories  that  waited  for  me  down 
the  road. 

On  the  next  block  sat  Cecil  Cyrus'  house  with  this 
year's  fresh  coat  of  lavender  paint.  Cecil  never  painted  his 
house  the  same  color  twice  and  I  guess  after  thirty  years  he 
was  running  out  of  choices.  My  grandmother  always  sug- 
gested a  few  colors  to  Cecil.  She  would  bake  a  cake  and  go 
over  and  help  him  paint  the  house.  Her  hands  would  paint 
with  strength  and  patience.    To  Cecil's  dismay,  her  side 
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always  looked  better  than  his  did.  The  only  time  he  did  not 
follow  her  advice  was  in  1976  for  the  Bicentennial.  Cecil 
painted  his  house  red,  white,  and  blue  and  it  caused  a  great 
uproar.  The  only  reason  he  did  it  was  to  see  what  the  old  bats 
downtown  would  say.  Across  the  street  John  Tyler  was 
peeping  out  from  behind  the  freshly  hung  muslin  curtains  of 
his  living  room.  Old  John's  picture  is  in  the  dictionary  beside 
the  word  "hen-pecked."  John  had  been  a  deacon  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  until  his  wife,  Maude,  was  told  she  could  not 
come  to  the  men's  prayer  breakfast.  The  Tylers  are  Method- 
ist this  week.  John  and  Cyrus  were  good  friends  until  the  '76 
business.  Maude,  who  was  the  chairwoman  of  the  beautify- 
ing committee,  waddled  over  to  the  Cyrus  house  and  began 
to  give  Cecil  a  "talkin'  to/'  Cecil  turned  redder  than  the  stripe 
on  his  house  and  the  town  saw  more  fireworks  than  were 
shot  during  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  Cecil  called 
Maude  things  everyone  wanted  to  call  her  and  she  went 
home  after  she  slapped  him.  My  grandmother  tried  several 
times  to  bring  the  two  together,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Since 
then,  John  and  Cecil  only  visit  when  Maude  is  at  her  mother's 
house  in  Shreveport. 

My  grandmother's  best  friend,  Margaret  Chaplain, 
lived  on  the  next  block  in  the  pale  blue  house  next  to  the 
boarded  up  hospital.  Doc  Chaplain  had  birthed  every  child 
living  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town.  He  had  died  last  year 
after  having  a  heart  attack.  My  grandmother  had  taken  care 
of  Mrs.  Chaplain  until  she  had  gotten  over  the  shock.  They 
seemed  to  grow  very  close  and  it  made  me  happy  to  see  my 
grandmother  receiving  friendship  instead  of  giving  it  for  a 
change.  Mrs.  Chaplain's  blue  Lincoln  was  not  in  the  garage, 
but  I  knew  where  I  would  find  it. 

The  steeples  of  the  church  were  beckoning  me  from 
over  the  roof  of  the  run  down  Martin  house.  I  turned  the 
corner  and  came  into  full  view  of  the  tall  majestic  white 
church.  As  I  thought,  Mrs.  Chaplain's  car  was  parked  in  the 
very  front  of  the  church.  My  car  slid  into  the  gravel  parking 
lot  right  beside  the  shining  Continental.  Mrs.  Chaplain  met 
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me  with  her  understanding  smile  and  a  warm  hug.  She 
walked  me  to  the  steps,  but  she  would  not  go  into  the  church 
with  me.  As  I  mounted  the  steps,  all  of  the  Bible  verses  and 
Sunday  School  songs  my  grandmother  had  taught  me  came 
rushing  into  my  mind.  I  paused  as  I  reached  the  front  door. 
As  I  pulled  the  large  brass  handle  towards  me,  light  flooded 
past  me  to  enlighten  the  entrance  of  the  home  of  God.  I 
stepped  up  as  I  had  countless  times  in  my  life.  I  paced  the 
foyer  floor  thinking  of  what  to  say  and  what  to  do.  Finally, 
I  rested  my  hand,  which  looked  like  my  grandmother's  hand 
and  my  mother's  hand,  on  the  door  and  pushed  it  open.  The 
squeak  it  made  did  not  disturb  the  lady  on  the  front  pew.  It 
was  dark  and  it  seemed  that  gloom  had  wrestled  all  of  the 
cheery  sunlight  out  of  the  room.  The  aisle  carried  me  down 
to  the  first  row.  My  mother  sat  there  on  the  beautiful  wooden 
pew  in  a  plain  black  suit  and  white  silk  shirt.  Looking  down 
at  myself,  I  saw  a  similar  outfit  on  me.  She  did  not  move,  just 
sat  there  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  ankles  crossed.  I 
placed  my  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  an  identical  hand 
stretched  up  from  her  lap  to  hold  mine.  I  looked  to  the 
flower-flanked  casket  suddenly  struck  by  the  finality  of  it  all. 
I  looked  to  the  hands  folded  across  the  chest  of  what  once  had 
been  my  grandmother's  earthly  home.  Those  hands  had 
graced  the  many  generations  before  me  and  would  grace 
many  more  to  come. 

Of  all  the  goals  I  have  set  for  my  life,  I  want  to  honor 
my  hands.  I  pray  for  the  ability  to  wipe  tears  and  hold  loved 
ones,  as  my  foremothers  have  done  with  exceptional 
strength.  I  want  the  hands  that  emit  kindness  and  hope.  My 
hands  shall  run  a  family  where  the  Lord  and  love  radiate 
forth  into  the  world.  I  want  my  grandmother  to  take  pride  in 
the  inheritance  she  left  to  me... my  hands. 
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THE  FIRE  /Jean  Sweeney 

Five  years  ago  my  house  was  struck  by  lighting  and 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  My  mother  and  I  were  on 
vacation  visiting  my  aunt  in  New  Orleans.  One  minute  I  was 
playing  with  my  cousins,  the  next,  I  was  convincing  my  aunt 
to  calm  down.  It  has  always  amazed  me  how  one  person  may 
hold  together  like  cement  and  another  will  fall  apart  like  a 
dandelion  in  the  wind.  My  mother  was  all  business,  organ- 
izing our  luggage,  calling  the  necessary  people,  all  while 
staying  calm  herself.  My  mother  has  always  been  the  calm 
one. 

The  first  news  of  the  fire  left  me  numb.  Then  I  was 
angry.  Why  me?  Why  not  that  mean  girl  down  the  street  that 
always  played  with  matches?  I  was  afraid  to  find  out  what 
exactly  had  been  damaged  and  how  badly.  I  was  especially 
disheartened  when  I  found  out  the  library  had  been  hit.  I 
would  have  rather  my  room  been  blown  to  bits. 

I've  heard  it  said  that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words,  but  to  me,  certain  words,  the  proper  words,  are  worth 
thousands  of  pictures.  Especially  when  the  owner  of  those 
words  was  my  father.  I  had  done  everything  I  could  to 
protect  his  books  from  damage.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
three;  I  never  knew  him.  His  books  were  what  I  used  to 
fantasize  about  what  he  was  like.  Perhaps  it  was  more  than 
coincidence  for  lightning  to  strike  closest  to  his  books.  I 
realized  that  I  didn't  have  to  have  something  material  to 
substitute  as  a  memory.  Even  though  I  had  no  memories  of 
my  father,  I  am  still  a  whole  person.  I  believe  I  have  grown 
up  in  a  way  to  make  my  father  proud.  The  fire  not  only  took 
away  my  fantasies,  and  not  only  did  I  lose  my  father's  books, 
but  I  lost  a  little  of  my  childhood. 

The  memories  of  my  mother  and  brother  and  sisters 
reading  to  me  was  deeply  stored  in  those  books.  Seeing  my 
childhood  burnt  and  broken  before  me  frightened  me  to  no 
end.  I  wondered  if  perhaps  I  had  lost  that  little  part  of  me. 
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The  little  girl  who  always  had  a  question  on  her  lips  as  to  why 
the  story  took  the  course  it  did.  Would  I  be  able  to  read 
between  the  lines  as  before? 

My  mother  is  a  very  popular  lady  around  the  small 
town  where  we  live.  News  of  the  fire  struck  the  sleepy  town 
of  Campti  hard.  Everyone  my  mother  had  ever  met  came  out 
to  help  with  the  mess.  They  didn't  want  my  mother  to  see  her 
house  in  the  shape  the  flames  had  left  it.  Out  came  the 
sponges  and  cleaner.  My  mother  has  always  had  one  par- 
ticular pride  and  joy  about  her  house;  her  heavily  waxed  and 
polished  hardwood  floors.  In  the  helper's  haste  to  help,  they 
had  poured  bleach  all  over  the  house  in  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  soot  that  had  collected,  not  realizing  that  simple  soap  and 
water  would  have  done.  The  floor  was  ruined.  As  always, 
being  the  diplomat,  my  mother  made  sure  that  not  a  word 
was  said  to  those  responsible.  She  waited  till  they  left  to  cry 
her  eyes  out.  I  almost  laughed.  She  was  more  upset  about  the 
floor  in  the  undamaged  part  than  the  damage  to  the  burnt 
portion.  From  then  on,  I  saw  my  mother  in  a  totally  different 
light.  It  amazed  me  how  she  could  only  see  what  she  wanted 
to  see. 

To  say  that  the  fire  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  may 
seem  strange,  but  I  believe  it  was.  The  flames  not  only  left 
behind  soot  and  ashes  but  left  a  deep  impression  on  me  and 
on  my  mother.  We  both  became  stronger  mentally  and  we 
became  much  closer  emotionally.  I  realized  that  material 
possessions  aren't  all  that's  important.  Memories  are  impor- 
tant, but  so  is  looking  forward  to  the  future.  I  gained 
maturity  and  a  much  needed  new  perspective  on  life.  The 
saying,  "you've  got  to  take  the  good  with  the  bad,"  suddenly 
made  sense. 
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Doctor  Death  is  Dead 

(for  a  while) /Thomas  Easterling 

Doctor  Death  got  busted  this  weekend. 

They'll  send 

him  to  prison  for  sure  this  time. 

Jesus  Christ, 

the  guy  had  over  thirty  hits 

of  acid 

in  his  black  leather  doctor's  bag, 

and  grass 

to  boot.  He  should' ve  known 

that  Metro 

was  dying  to  search  his  car, 

a  dark 

blue  98  with  tinted  windows 

and  God  knows 

how  many  superficial  dents  on  the  side 

that  cried 

for  some  sort  of  official  inspection. 

No  one 

could  walk  by  him  without  doubletakes 

from  the  way 

he  dressed  —  never  without  his  leather, 

whether 

it  was  freezing  ass  cold 

or  so 

squalid  the  sky  seemed  to  piss 

on  him. 

He  never  washed  his  two-tone  hair 

and  didn't  care 

if  you  washed  yours,  either. 
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Live  and  let 

live,  he  was  always  saying, 

waiving 

the  right  to  judge  normal  people 

until 

they  condemned  him  as 

middle  class 

gone  bad.  He  walked  on  gilded  splinters, 

Doctor 

Death  did,  and  that's  why  he's  going  to  prison. 


Crazy  Dave  /Thomas  Easterling 

Crazy  Dave  chews  on  toothpicks 

and  leaves  them  places 

the  same  way  women  used 

calling  cards. 

When  he  walks  up  to  someone's 

door,  he  pulls 

one  smooth,  rounded  splinter 

from  his  jeans, 

thrusts  it  gently  in  his  mouth 

and  flattens  it 

with  his  vice-like  molars. 

He  swears  the  taste  of 

wood  lets  him  get  to  know 

doors  better 

and  that  a  door  reveals  more 

about  a  person  than  even  a  diary. 
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Wired/ 'Madelyn  Boudreaux 

Eleanor  was  really  wired  this  time.  The  pain  killers 
and  knock-out  drops  should  have  kept  her  blissful  and 
unaware,  but  instead  her  entire  body  was  electrified,  and  her 
fingers  tapped  on  the  counter,  ran  like  rodents  over  the  table, 
examined  everything  they  found. 

She  was  wired  from  elbows  to  fingertips,  and  she  was 
no  longer  really  her  own.  A  pound  or  two  of  flesh  belonged 
to  ICON  Tech. 

Her  hands  weren't  hers  anymore — they  were  sepa- 
rate entities  tethered  to  her  body.  She  was  just  a  way  for  the 
hands  to  explore  the  world,  and  they  kept  her  around,  she 
felt,  only  because  she  was  useful.  Whenever  they  encoun- 
tered some  new  delight  such  as  a  cassette  tape  or  an  ink  pen, 
they  would  dismantle  it,  pick  it  apart,  and  then  grow  bored 
and  move  on  to  something  new. 

The  phone  rang,  and  the  hands  allowed  her  to  pick  it 
up. 

"Good  morning,  Eleanor!  How's  our  grand  experi- 
ment doing  today?"  That  damned  doctor,  Cummings! 
Eleanor's  blood  began  to  boil. 

"You  know  damned  well  how  I  am.  I  hate  these 
bloody  hands,  I  can't  live  with  them." 

"Eleanor,  don't  be  silly."  His  words  were  obviously 
meant  to  sound  comforting,  but  only  managed  to  be  irritat- 
ing. "Those  hands  are  works  of  art,  they  are  my  pride  and 
joy.  And  they  are  keeping  you  a  free  woman.  Now,  don't 
forget  that  we  have  an  appointment  at  two.  Then  we'll  go 
talk  to  the  prison  warden  about  the  terms  of  your  continued 
stay  here.  I'll  expect  you  at  two."  Click. 

Ah,  yes.  Warden  Roberts.  The  man  Eleanor  hated 
most  in  the  world,  next  to  Dr.  Cummings.  The  man  who  so 
feared  for  his  authority  that  he  insisted  on  being  called 
"Warden  Roberts,  Sir!"  by  all  the  prisoners  and  staff  at  the 
State  Detention  Center.  Eleanor  thought  that  he  probably 
even  made  his  wife  call  him  that.  People  said  that  he  had 
failed  miserably  in  the  military  and  had  never  gotten  over  the 
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humiliation. 

Dr.  Cummings  and  Warden  Roberts  had  come  to  an 
agreement  over  Eleanor.  Dr.  Cummings  needed  a  non- 
violent person  for  his  experiment,  and  Eleanor,  who  fit  the 
bill,  was  a  thorn  in  Warden  Roberts'  side.  The  Warden  had 
nothing  against  her  personally,  of  course,  but  he  considered 
drugs  and  "pushers"  to  be  the  lowest  of  all  criminals. 
Eleanor,  as  a  convicted  dealer,  was  perfect  for  some  mad 
scientist's  strange  experiment.  She  made  the  exchange  easy 
for  all  concerned. 

One  evening,  Eleanor  had  found  herself  in  possession 
of  a  large  amount  of  liquid  Spider,  one  of  the  latest  "hip" 
drugs.  It  belonged  to  a  friend,  and  Eleanor  felt  she  should 
return  it  to  him.  She  knew  he  would  be  at  the  Chronos,  a 
dance  club  on  the  North  side  of  the  city.  Eleanor  had  only 
been  in  the  black-lit  club  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  making 
her  way  through  couples  dancing  to  the  throbbing  music  in 
search  of  her  friend,  when  cops  had  suddenly  closed  in.  An 
ordinary  raid,  like  so  many  Eleanor  had  been  through  before. 
But  before,  Eleanor  hadn't  been  packing  hallucinogens- 
enough  for  a  small  army.  This  time  she  was  in  for  a  lot  of  shit. 
She  had  downed  only  half  of  the  dark  liquid  when  the  cops 
found  her. 

Eleanor  knew  that  Spider  was  a  neuro-toxin,  similar  to 
the  poisons  of  some  arachnids.  Small  amounts  produced 
euphoria,  sensual  hallucinations,  and  excitement,  without 
the  paranoia  and  chance  of  flash-backs  that  came  with  L.S.D. 
It  was  the  most  exciting  drug  around  since  Opium.  Large 
amounts,  though,  had  disturbing  effects,  as  Eleanor  discov- 
ered. Sensual  overload,  body  functions  slowed  to  almost 
nothing,  confusion,  and  lethargy,  as  well  as  eventual  death 
came  with  an  overdose  of  Spider.  Eleanor  was  suspended  in 
slow-time,  and  had  no  idea  what  she  was  doing  when  she 
agreed  to  undergo  the  experiment.  Medics  took  her  vital 
signs,  declared  her  legally  dead,  and  shipped  her  off  to  the 
prison  morgue.  From  there  Warden  Roberts  had  her 
shipped  to  ICON  Tech.  She  dreamt  she  was  a  goddess,  that 
she  was  shot  through  with  fire,  that  she  flowed  like  quicksil- 
ver, and  ran  through  the  sky.  And  then  she  woke. 
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She  awoke  a  free  woman,  in  a  way,  in  a  beautiful  suite 
at  ICON  Tech.  She  learned  her  own  story  from  Dr.  Cum- 
mings,  who  explained  to  her  how  they  had  nursed  her 
through  the  Spider  overdose.  He  told  her  how  they  had 
rescued  her  from  the  State  Detention  Center  where,  as  an 
apparent  drug  distributor,  she  would  probably  have  lived 
out  the  rest  of  her  life.  But  he  would  not  explain  the  bandages 
that  covered  her  forearms. 

Dr.  Cummings  also  gave  her  a  grand  tour  of  the 
facilities.  He  showed  her  rats  with  steel  jaws  that  allowed 
them  to  eat  only  certain  foods,  and  rats  that  could  swing  like 
monkeys  from  steel  tails.  He  showed  her  how  they  could 
control  the  rats'  actions  with  computers.  And  Eleanor  began 
to  suspect  what  was  up. 

When  the  bandages  came  off,  Eleanor  was  dazzled. 
Her  arms,  from  fingertips  to  just  above  her  elbow  joints,  were 
shiny  chrome.  They  looked  like  gloves,  or  paint.  And  they 
could  do  amazing  things,  like  balance  pencils  perfectly  on 
the  fingertips,  and  snatch  bullets  out  of  the  air.  They  could 
move  faster  than  Eleanor  could  see  them;  they  were  truly 
amazing. 

'These,  of  course,  are  only  a  prototype/'  Dr  Cum- 
mings had  explained.  "The  idea  is  to  have  entire  limbs 
replaced.  We  are  entering  a  new  age,  the  ICON  Age!  Within 
ten  years,  maybe  less,  victims  of  tragic  accidents  will  be  able 
to  have  lost  limbs  replaced.  Athletes  will  run  faster  on  ICON 
Tech  legs.  Workers  will  perform  tasks  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  than  ever  before  possible.  With  proper  program- 
ming, ICON  parts  can  do  anything!  And  you,  Eleanor,  you 
will  lead  the  way!" 

Eleanor  was  beginning  to  doubt  Dr.  Cummings, 
though.  She  had  to  live  with  the  hands,  and  she  alone  knew 
the  truth.  At  first,  the  hands  had  stayed  true  to  their  pro- 
gramming, doing  Eleanor's  will  by  taking  electrical  cues 
from  her  brain.  She  wasn't  too  disturbed  by  their  incessant 
wandering  and  exploring  of  their  environment.  Dr.  Cum- 
mings had  warned  her  that  they  would  do  those  things.  But 
then  they  had  started  to  get  out  of  control.  Once,  the  hands 
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had  crushed  a  glass  in  the  dining  hall,  and  they  regularly 
ripped  aluminum  cans  to  shreds.  They  had  begun  to  kill 
insects,  and  had  completely  destroyed  a  plant  in  the  lobby. 
Eleanor  had  tried  to  tell  him  before,  but  Dr.  Cummings  had 
only  said  she  must  be  under  too  much  stress.  She  decided  to 
try  to  tell  him  again  about  the  hands'  violent  streak  now  that 
they  had  caught  an  escaped  lab  rat  and  destroyed  it.  Eleanor, 
who  loved  animals  and  had  owned  a  pet  rat  before  she  had 
gotten  into  trouble,  would  never  hurt  an  animal.  She  knew 
the  hands  weren't  doing  her  bidding. 

At  two,  when  Eleanor  and  Dr.  Cummings  met,  she 
tried  to  tell  him  what  had  been  happening.  He  was  still 
blinded  by  the  flash  of  chrome,  though,  and  would  not  listen, 
could  not  conceive  of  what  she  was  saying. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear!  Those  hands  are  only  machines, 
and  they  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  reason  to  be  violent. 
I  believe  we're  being  too  hard  on  you.  You  need  more  rest. 
Now,  on  with  the  examina..." 

His  screams  guttered  out  a  few  seconds  later,  but 
Eleanor's  screams  continued  on  and  on  as  the  hands  pressed 
deeper  and  deeper  in  Dr.  Cummings'  throat. 
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Maybe  I'm  a  Woman/ Phaedra  Kelly 
Maybe  I'm  a  witch, 
Maybe  I'm  a  bitch, 
Maybe  I'm  a  wench, 
Maybe  Fm  a  bench. 

The  2AM  "I  Wish  I  Could  Afford 

An  Apartment  Blues'7  Phaedra  Kelly 

I  could  live  in  my  car. 

I  could  drive  near  and  far. 

My  car  could  be  a  bar 

(And  I  could  vomit  out  the  door 

Then  have  Sex  on  the  floor). 

Or  I  could  talk,  then  talk  some  more, 

To  my  friends  both  male  and  whore 

(Are  not  all  Women  Whores?). 

Visitation  rules,  what  a  bore, 

It's  injustice,  a  sexist  War. 

If  I  could  let  men  into  my  car, 

Then  why  not  through  my  bedroom  door? 

Don't/ Melinda  Emanuel 

Don't  talk  about  sex 

talk  about  clouds 

and  birds  or  Thoreau 

But  don't  speak  of  your  adventures 

and  how  wonderful  they  were 

of  how  he  looked  at  you 

with  hazy  brown  eyes 

and  told  you  it  felt  great 

Don't  tell  me  about  how 

the  windows  were  steamed 

or  how  the  night  gave  echoes  of  stars 

and  your  sighs 

or  explain  the  sensation 

of  his  hands  sliding  over  your  body 

I  don't  want  to  hear  it. 
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Jailbreak/  Terry  D.  Pleasant 

Everything  was  quiet  inside  the  Chickappin  jailhouse, 
cell  block  number  three.  The  twenty-four  inmates  housed 
inside  had  gone  to  bed  early,  driven  to  their  bunks  by  the  cold 
chill  of  a  winter  wind.  Only  loud  snores  and  unconscious 
grunts  echoing  down  the  darkened  hallway  outside  the  cells 
provided  any  evidence  of  life  within.  Even  Newman  had 
drifted  off  into  a  deep  sleep,  cuddled  up  under  his  blankets 
like  a  dormant  viper,  waiting  for  his  day  to  hunt  again. 

A  criminal  that  even  the  other  inmates  despised, 
Newman  was  of  a  breed  that  sent  tingling  spasms  of  fear 
down  the  backs  of  parents  with  small  children.  Contempt- 
ible and  evil,  he  had  abducted  a  six-year-old  girl  from  a  large 
department  store  across  the  river.  From  there,  he  had  taken 
her  to  a  deserted  area  outside  of  town  where  he  had  raped 
and  beat  her.  Then  later,  he  had  dumped  her  limp  body  in  a 
ditch  alongside  a  rural  road,  leaving  her  for  dead  like  some 
used  up  plaything.  Barely  alive,  the  little  girl  managed  to 
crawl  up  the  side  of  the  road  where  a  motorist  spotted  her 
and  immediately  took  her  to  a  hospital. 

Several  days  later,  Newman  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  kidnapping,  rape,  and  assault.  Unconcerned 
as  the  charges  had  been  read  to  him,  he  had  smiled  with 
deviance.  The  same  kind  of  smile  that  crossed  his  face  now 
as  he  lay  in  the  slumber  of  wicked  dreams,  remembering  the 
screams  of  the  little  girl  as  she  tried  to  struggle  against  him. 
Like  garbage  left  in  the  hot  sun,  his  thoughts  grew  more  vile 
and  perverted  as  the  dream  uncoiled  inside  his  mind  like  the 
body  of  a  rotting  serpent. 

While  Newman  and  the  other  inmates  slept  in  the 
warmth  of  confining  cells,  outside  the  jailhouse  the  wind 
continued  to  sweep  over  the  city,  catching  up  loose  paper 
here  and  there,  carrying  it  aloft  on  invisible  currents  of  air 
like  surfers  riding  waves  off  the  California  coast.  A  block 
away  a  flyer  took  flight  from  the  windshield  of  a  parked 
vehicle,  drifting  aimlessly  back  and  forth  as  it  was  carried 
along.  Finally,  like  a  feather  settling  to  the  earth,  the  piece  of 
paper  landed  near  the  jailhouse.  It  had  been  on  the  ground 
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only  a  moment  when  a  gloved  hand  reached  from  behind  a 
tree,  snatching  up  the  paper  and  crumbled  it  into  a  wad. 

Like  the  slow-motion  flicker  of  a  lizard's  tongue  catch- 
ing a  bug,  the  gloved  hand  retracted  back  into  the  shadows 
with  the  paper,  laying  it  casually  to  one  side  where  it 
wouldn't  be  an  annoyance.  Then  gingerly,  the  hand  moved 
back  to  its  original  position  alongside  the  metal  frame  of  an 
automatic  weapon,  caressing  the  stub  of  the  trigger  with 
placid  anticipation. 

The  owner  of  the  gloved  hand,  a  tall  stocky  man,  had 
lain  hidden  behind  the  trees  for  almost  an  hour,  waiting  for 
the  streets  to  quiet  down  from  the  usual  scuttle  of  teenagers 
and  local  traffic,  knowing  that  soon  everything  would  slow 
to  a  trickle. 

From  across  the  street,  patrolman  entering  and  exiting 
the  jailhouse  would  have  never  known  of  his  presence,  or  of 
the  four  other  men  lying  close  by.  Their  existence  was  as 
unknown  as  was  the  explanation  for  the  behavior  of  men  like 
Newman. 

From  his  prone  position,  the  tall  man  turned  to  look  at 
his  companions.  Like  him,  each  was  dressed  in  black  from 
head  to  toe  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  As  he  watched  them,  he 
remembered  a  time  ten  years  ago  when  they  had  repeated 
this  same  scene  over  and  over  in  fulfillment  of  their  duty  to 
Uncle  Sam.  Now  their  duty  and  obligation  lay  to  him  as  a 
friend  and  as  their  leader. 

For  another  half  hour  the  five  men  lay  quiet,  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  streets  to  settle.  Satisfied,  the  tall  man 
nudged  the  man  closest  to  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  latter 
responded  with  a  nod,  then  passed  the  signal  down  the  line. 

It  was  time  to  move. 

Like  pieces  of  plaster  breaking  free  from  molding,  the 
men  rose  slowly  from  their  positions.  Their  forms  lost  in  the 
background  of  darkness,  they  moved  down  a  gentle  slope 
that  descended  to  the  rear  of  a  nearby  building.  Walking 
single  file,  they  slipped  behind  the  building  and  up  an  alley 
adjacent  to  the  finance  company.  Emerging  back  near  the 
street,  they  squatted  in  the  shadows  as  they  prepared  to  cross 
over  to  the  jailhouse. 
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They  had  chosen  this  route  because  it  only  had  one 
street  light  that  stood  several  feet  away.  While  the  rest 
waited  in  the  alley,  one  of  the  men  took  a  bee-bee  pistol  and 
silently  shot  the  bulb  which  opened  a  corridor  for  crossing 
undetected.  Once  this  had  been  done,  the  men  slipped  across 
in  pairs,  quickly  melting  back  into  the  darkness  as  they 
reached  the  other  side.  Regrouping,  they  moved  to  the  spot 
they  had  selected  as  their  point  of  ascension.  It  was  the  first 
floor  of  the  jailhouse's  eastern  wall. 

In  the  cold,  the  men  worked  quickly,  ignoring  the 
wind  as  they  prepared  a  knotted  rope  for  climbing.  At  one 
end,  a  three-pronged  hook  was  attached  to  the  rope  at  the 
edge.  While  one  man  held  the  rope  taut,  another  would 
shimmy  up  the  side  of  the  wall  like  a  cat  climbing  a  tree. 

Three  members  of  the  group  provided  security  while 
two  others  began  the  initial  climb  which  took  only  thirty  sec- 
onds to  scale  the  wall  and  signal  for  the  rest  to  follow.  Forty- 
five  seconds  later,  all  were  on  top,  dragging  the  rope  up 
behind  them. 

On  the  roof  of  the  first  floor  the  five  men  split  into  two 
teams,  designated  by  the  tall  man  as  Alpha  and  Bravo.  Bravo 
team  would  consist  of  two  men  whose  job  would  be  to  set  up 
reconnaissance  and  security  posts  at  each  corner  of  the 
western  wall.  From  these  positions,  they  would  be  directly 
over  the  dispatcher's  office.  Using  a  pocket  size  scanner  and 
an  earphone,  they  would  monitor  all  the  radio  traffic.  If 
detected,  the  team  would  know  if  help  had  been  summoned 
and  would  react  according  to  plans. 

Alpha  was  the  primary  assault  team.  They  would 
climb  up  to  the  third  floor  where  the  inmates  were  housed, 
and  if  successful,  make  their  way  inside. 

After  separating,  the  two  teams  moved  cautiously  to 
their  assigned  areas.  Bravo  had  disappeared,  heading  for 
their  R  and  S  positions,  leaving  behind  Alpha  who  was 
already  making  the  climb  up.  Like  the  first,  this  ascent  went 
quickly  too. 

Resembling  a  concrete  wedding  cake,  the  jailhouse's 
second  and  third  floors  diminished  in  size  on  each  level 
which  gave  the  intruders  room  to  work  as  they  reached  each 
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floor.  Like  a  cherry  sitting  atop  a  bowl  of  ice  cream,  the  third 
floor  was  the  smallest  section  of  the  building.  It  was  here  that 
the  team  would  face  the  most  danger. 

After  reaching  the  top  of  the  third  floor,  Alpha  team 
had  unslung  their  backpacks,  keeping  low  to  avoid  skying 
their  silhouettes.  From  one  pack,  a  portable  acetylene  torch 
was  produced  along  with  a  pair  of  special  belts  used  for 
repelling. 

Working  like  ants  on  a  mound,  the  team  secured  two 
more  ropes  to  the  roof.  Attaching  the  ropes  to  their  belts,  two 
men,  one  of  which  was  the  tall  man,  eased  their  way  over  the 
side  and  began  to  descend  down  the  face  of  the  western  wall. 

Like  spiders  dropping  down  from  the  ceiling  on  a 
web,  they  worked  their  way  toward  a  window  that  was  to 
serve  as  their  entrance  into  the  cell  block. 

Covered  by  a  metal  awning,  the  window  was  also 
barred  from  the  inside,  providing  a  double  layer  of  confine- 
ment against  escape  from  within.  Between  the  window  and 
the  rear  walls  of  the  cells  lay  a  catwalk.  This  was  the  place  the 
team  hoped  to  reach. 

Making  their  way  down  to  the  window,  the  two  men 
locked  themselves  into  position  on  the  ropes,  so  their  hands 
could  be  free.  Like  window  washers,  they  hung  suspended 
beside  the  metal  frame,  waiting  for  the  third  member  of  the 
team  to  lower  the  nozzle  of  the  torch  down  to  them.  Mo- 
ments later,  it  came  down  like  a  worm  slithering  along  hard 
ground. 

Igniting  the  torch,  the  tall  man  began  cutting  through 
the  awning,  sending  a  shower  of  sparks  flying  everywhere  in 
the  wind.  Glare  from  the  flames  danced  along  the  walls  like 
vague  ballerinas  tiptoeing  to  the  melody  of  a  rhythmless 
song. 

It  took  a  full  minute  to  cut  through  the  awning.  To 
keep  it  from  falling  and  making  noise,  a  rope  had  been 
lowered  from  above  and  secured  to  the  frame.  By  the  time 
the  man  above  had  pulled  it  up,  the  bars  had  been  cut 
through  also. 

The  way  opened,  the  torch  was  pulled  back  up  also. 
Like  thieves  on  the  prowl,  the  two  men  on  the  wall  unlocked 
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their  belts  and  ducked  inside,  leaving  behind  their  compan- 
ion on  the  roof  who  began  reassembling  the  equipment. 

Inside  the  catwalk,  the  two  intruders  took  a  moment 
to  listen  for  any  sounds  that  might  indicate  that  they  had 
been  detected.  When  nothing  materialized  to  show  other- 
wise, they  knelt  quickly,  and  dug  into  their  packs.  Using  tiny 
flashlights  with  red  lenses  to  see,  the  men  began  measuring 
off  distance  with  a  tape.  One  held  the  end  by  the  window 
while  the  other  counted  off  several  feet  to  the  left.  When  the 
desired  length  had  been  reached,  the  tape  slid  back  into  its 
casing  with  a  slow  swish.  Then  using  a  red-tipped  marker, 
a  large  X  was  drawn  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  catwalk.  The 
target  was  now  confirmed. 

Like  cat  burglars  working  on  a  safe,  the  men  began 
applying  a  sticky  substance  around  the  X  in  the  shape  of  a 
circle.  Then  a  grey  capsule  was  attached  to  it  that  had  been 
crimped  earlier  to  a  thin  wire  on  one  end.  Carefully  uncoil- 
ing the  line  off  a  small  spool,  the  men  backed  away  from  the 
target  and  crouched  near  the  window  that  had  been  their  en- 
trance. Next,  a  small  firing  device  was  hooked  up  to  the 
wire..  They  turned  their  heads  away  to  trigger  it. 

A  blast  reverberated  throughout  the  cell  block  like  a 
giant  gong,  waking  up  everyone  within.  Inmates  awoke 
amidst  confusion  and  fear  since  they  thought  that  a  fire  had 
broken  out.  Bewilderment  and  surprise  mixed  with  smoke 
and  dust  as  the  cell  block  came  to  life  with  the  sounds  of 
coughing  and  groans.  Screams  echoed  from  the  cells,  and 
darkness  added  to  the  dilemma. 

As  soon  as  the  charge  had  exploded,  the  tall  man  had 
risen  from  his  crouch.  Ignoring  the  smoke  and  dust,  he  had 
made  directly  for  the  ragged  hole  that  had  been  blown  in  the 
wall.  Behind  him,  his  partner  watched  as  his  leader  vanished 
inside  the  cell.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  now  but  wait. 

At  the  moment  of  the  blast,  Newman  had  been  asleep, 
lost  in  the  sewage  of  his  sordid  deeds.  Rocked  off  his  bunk 
by  the  force  of  the  shock  wave,  he  was  now  huddled  up 
against  the  front  of  his  cell,  leaning  on  the  bars  for  support. 
He  wiped  at  small  facial  wounds  that  he  had  suffered  due  to 
some  shrapnel  that  had  struck  him  from  the  explosion, 
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trying  to  fathom  what  had  just  occurred.  Although  shaken, 
his  senses  remained  intact  enough  to  be  aware  of  movement 
within  his  cell.  He  realized  he  was  not  alone. 

Oblivious  to  the  shouts  and  confusion  caused  by  the 
other  inmates,  Newman  was  now  concentrating  on  some- 
thing that  seemed  out  of  place,  like  a  segment  of  a  bad  dream 
that  just  didn't  fit.  Baffled,  he  was  mesmerized  by  the  form 
of  a  shadowy  figure  that  had  suddenly  materialized  out  of 
nowhere. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  seeing  things,  that  there 
really  wasn't  a  tall  man  in  black  standing  in  the  middle  of  his 
cell  holding  something  in  his  hands  that  he  couldn't  quite 
make  out  through  the  dust  and  dim  light.  Still  stunned,  he 
chose  to  stay  on  the  floor,  not  wishing  to  move  until  some 
sense  could  be  made  out  of  all  this.  But  following  the  old 
cliche  that  curiosity  kills  the  cat,  Newman  spoke  in  defiance 
of  better  judgment. 

"Who  the  hell  are  you?"  he  asked  sarcastically. 

Since  entering  the  cell,  the  man  in  black  hadn't  spoken. 
He  just  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  by  the  tall  man. 
He  had  been  studying  Newman  like  one  might  observe  a  zoo 
animal.  While  watching  Newman's  behavior,  his  thoughts 
had  wandered  off,  going  back  to  a  happier  time.  A  time 
when  life  seemed  real  and  not  some  blur  in  a  dark  void.  In 
his  daydream  he  was  smiling,  there  was  peace  and  joy.  But 
all  that  faded  as  Newman's  voice  brought  him  back  to  reality. 
The  words  registered  in  his  mind.  They  had  been  in  the  form 
of  a  question.  "Who  the  hell  are  you?" 

With  an  answer  like  a  voice  from  hell,  the  man  in  black 
replied  with  one  word  as  he  unsheathed  a  three-foot  machete 
and  brought  it  crashing  down  across  the  criminal's  head. 

"DEATH." 

In  the  cell  next  to  Newman's,  an  inmate  heard  the 
sound  of  air  being  sliced,  followed  by  an  explosive  sound: 
melon  dropped  on  pavement.  Peering  around  the  corner  the 
best  he  could,  the  inmate  saw  something  that  made  his 
pupils  expand  and  his  heart  jump  a  beat. 

A  human  hand  was  laying  through  the  bars,  covered 
in  blood  and  quivering  in  the  throes  of  death.  It  continued 
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this  display  for  a  few  more  minutes.  Then,  it  lay  still. 

Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  inmate  backed  away 
from  the  scene,  realizing  that  an  angel  from  hell  had  come 
calling  this  night  and  picked  someone  else,  and  for  that  he 
whispered  a  silent  prayer  in  thanks. 

As  quickly  as  he  had  entered,  the  tall  man  exited  the 
cell.  Not  losing  any  time,  he  rejoined  his  companion  in  the 
catwalk,  and  hooking  back  up  to  their  ropes,  they  were  out 
the  window  in  a  flash.  As  he  descended  down  the  face  of  the 
wall,  the  man  who  had  gone  into  Newman's  cell  thought  of 
the  mad  dog  he  had  left  behind.  He  had  often  said  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  with  a  mad  dog  is  to  kill  it. 

Rejoining  their  friends  at  the  bottom  of  the  second 
floor,  the  entire  team  moved  quickly  to  the  eastern  wall  and 
were  slithering  down  the  side  when  the  alarm  was  given 
over  the  scanner  that  a  jailbreak  had  occurred. 

While  confusion  and  excitement  filled  the  interior  of 
the  third  floor,  the  five  men  were  fading  back  into  the  night 
from  which  they  had  come.  But  before  he  vanished  into  the 
shadows  with  his  friends,  the  tall  man  took  a  moment  to  look 
back  at  the  cell  block.  Any  doubts  about  what  he  had  done 
tonight  could  wait  for  another  time.  This  night,  he  had 
avenged  the  suffering  of  a  six-year-old  girl,  and  made  a 
promise  to  himself  to  take  her  some  candy  when  he  went 
home.  She  always  liked  it  when  daddy  brought  her  some- 
thing. It  made  her  smile. 
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"Howlee"  is  a  term  I  grew  to  despise.  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren use  the  term  to  describe  the  white-skinned  children 
they'd  wish  to  ridicule.  Some  Hawaiian  children  didn't  care 
much  for  white  kids.  Not  only  was  our  skin  lighter,  but  our 
lives  were  so  different.  We  wore  shoes,  and  they  didn't.  We 
carried  our  books  to  school  in  a  satchel.  They'd  bring 
"guma"  or  banana  pods  to  eat  at  lunch,  and  we'd  bring  a  ham 
sandwich  and  a  Hostess  Twinkie.  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on. 

When  most  people  think  about  Hawaii,  they  think 
about  Diamond  Head  or  Waikiki  Beach.  I  tend  to  think  of  the 
cruel,  sadistic  nature  of  the  human  being,  the  incessant 
desire  to  tear  down  and  destroy  anything  or  anyone  who  is 
different.  My  subconscious  will  not  allow  me  to  have  pleas- 
ant memories  about  Hawaii  or  Hickman  Air  Force  Base.  In 
the  sixties,  during  Vietnam,  the  islands  we  now  call  a  para- 
dise were  no  paradise  to  me. 

The  day  Mr.  Leo  drove  me  out  to  the  air-strip  is  a  day 
I  will  never  be  able  to  forget.  I  saw  the  tents  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  called  home.  I  could  smell  human  excrement. 
When  I  saw  the  hopelessness  and  despair,  I  cried.  I  saw  the 
way  they  looked  at  us  through  the  fence.  I  asked  Mr.  Leo  if 
they  knew  about  God,  and  he  laughed.  He  actually  laughed. 

When  one  of  the  nuns  rang  the  big  bell,  school  was  out 
for  the  day,  and  as  fast  as  my  little  heart  could  pump  the 
blood  to  my  legs,  I  would  run.  When  I  would  open  the  door 
of  that  67  Cadillac,  I'd  hit  Keno,  our  maid,  with  the  same 
daily  question.  "Is  Daddy  coming  home?" 

"Not  today,"  she  would  answer  solemnly.  Then  I 
would  cry.  I  sure  did  want  my  Daddy  to  come  back.  I  longed 
for  my  Daddy.  Mr.  Leo  was  okay,  but  he  wasn't  my  Daddy. 
Mr.  Leo  was  too  old.  He  never  liked  to  play  catch.  If  Daddy 
came  home,  everything  would  be  right  again.  Momma 
would  quit  drinking  and  crying  if  Daddy  came  back. 
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When  Daddy  comes  home, 

we're  gonna  quit  crying. 

We'll  go  to  the  zoo, 

or  the  store  to  go  buying. 

Keno  was  a  good  maid;  she  made  the  best  peanut 
butter  sandwiches  in  the  world,  and  she  was  smart  too!  She 
knew  how  to  put  a  worm  on  the  hook,  and  she  knew  how  to 
throw  a  football.  She  had  to  teach  me  these  things  because 
Daddy  was  in  Vietnam.  Keno  was  strong  too!  Since  Daddy 
was  gone,  Keno  did  all  his  work:  she'd  mow  the  grass,  and 
she  even  painted  the  house  one  time.  She  was  strong,  and 
she  was  kind  too!  Momma  would  cry  about  Daddy,  and 
Keno  would  hug  her  and  tell  her  it  was  all  going  to  be  okay. 
Keno  sure  was  a  good  woman.  She'd  have  to  be  to  give  me 
Sambo  for  Christmas. 

I'll  never  forget  the  morning  I  met  Sambo.  It  was 
Christmas.  I  was  the  first  one  up,  so  I  ran  to  the  tree  and  there 
was  Sambo.  I  smiled,  and  he  barked.  Of  course,  it  wasn't 
much  of  a  bark  because  he  was  so  little.  It  was  more  like  a 
whimper.  He  was  going  to  be  my  dog,  and  I  was  going  to  be 
his  owner.  It  was  really  neat!  I'd  never  had  a  dog  before.  I 
guess  Momma  felt  sorry  for  me,  and  let  me  have  it  since 
Daddy  was  in  Vietnam.  Anyway,  right  then  and  there, 
Sambo  and  I  made  a  deal.  Even  though  he  was  a  dog  and  I 
was  a  little  boy,  we  agreed  to  be  best  of  friends. 

That  little  dog  was  something!  He  followed  me  every- 
where. When  I'd  go  throw  rocks  at  birds,  he'd  be  right  there. 
If  I  went  fishing  at  the  pond,  he'd  always  be  around.  Of 
course  being  a  dog,  Sambo  wasn't  much  of  a  fisherman.  If  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  fish,  Sambo  would  bark,  and  get 
in  the  way,  and  most  of  the  time  he'd  help  me  get  my  line  all 
tangled  up.  He  didn't  mean  any  harm  though.  He  was 
usually  just  trying  to  help. 
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When  Daddy  comes  home, 

we'll  go  fishing  again. 

I'll  sit  in  his  lap, 

and  I'll  ask  "How  you  been?" 

The  best  part  about  Sambo  is  that  he  listened  to  me.  He 
couldn't  talk  back,  but  he  was  real  good  at  listening.  I'd  tell 
him  all  about  my  Daddy,  and  how  he  was  in  Vietnam.  I  had 
to  explain  to  Sambo  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  the  bad 
guys,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  were  the  good  guys.  Now 
Daddy  was  over  there  in  South  Vietnam  helping  them  kill 
the  North  Vietnamese.  You  see,  you  have  to  explain  all  this 
to  a  dog,  because  he  doesn't  know  any  better.  A  dog  doesn't 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  what  we  do  is  right,  and 
what  they  do  is  wrong.  A  dog  is  stupid.  He  thinks 
everybody's  the  same. 

I  told  him  how  brave  and  strong  my  Daddy  was.  Sure 
enough,  Sambo  listened.  He  understood  every  word.  I  told 
him  how  Momma,  Daddy,  and  he  was  gonna  go  back  to 
Louisiana.  We  were  gonna  live  there  after  Daddy  and  the 
Air  Force  killed  off  all  those  North  Vietnamese.  I  told  Sambo 
not  to  worry.  I  assured  him  there  was  plenty  of  dog  food  back 
in  Louisiana. 

When  Daddy  comes  home, 

he'll  give  me  bright  nickels. 

He'll  lovingly  touch  me, 
....  right  where  it  tickles. 

It  didn't  take  a  whole  lot  of  ingenuity  for  me  to  figure 
our  what  "P-O-  W"  meant  or  why  the  Red  Cross  was  sending 
Momma  letters.  I  knew  why  she  cried.  I'd  already  figured 
that  out  when  Daddy  quit  sending  us  those  neat  little  pack- 
ages in  brown  paper  and  tied  with  string. 

Well,  they  had  my  Daddy.  The  North  Vietnamese  had 
my  Daddy  in  some  kind  of  jail.  I  wasn't  supposed  to  know 
this,  but  I  heard  Momma  telling  this  to  Aunt  Dolly  over  the 
phone.    Keno  said  he  was  "captured,"  and  I  didn't  like  the 
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way  that  sounded.  Of  course,  I  just  knew  it  was  temporary. 
They  couldn't  hold  my  Daddy  forever.  He'd  catch  'em  off 
guard  and  sneak  off. 

When  Daddy  comes  home, 

it'll  all  turn  back  good. 

We'll  all  be  together, 
just  like  we  should. 

I'll  never  forget  the  day  Momma  and  Keno  decided  to 
get  a  gun.  I  heard  Keno  telling  Momma  how  the  island 
wasn't  safe  anymore  as  long  as  they  had  that  "damn  refugee 
camp"  here.  "You  can't  pen  up  50,000  gooks,  and  expect 
them  to  stay  there,"  I  heard  her  telling  Momma.  Momma 
didn't  like  guns,  but  she  went  along  with  it.  Momma  was 
more  worried  about  losing  Keno  as  a  maid  than  she  was 
about  all  those  refugees  sneaking  out  at  night.  So. ..we  got  a 
gun. 

It  was  just  two  days  after  the  gun  when  I  found  him. 
I  was  walking  out  to  the  car  one  morning  with  Keno  so  she 
could  bring  me  to  school.  I  looked  in  the  front  yard,  and  sure 
enough  there  was  a  rat.  He  had  to  be  dead  because  there  was 
so  much  blood  all  over  it.  I  pointed  it  out  to  Keno,  and  headed 
over  to  it.  As  I  neared  it,  a  strange  eerie  feeling  began  to  well 
up  inside  me.  It  wasn't  a  rat.  It  was  an  animal's  head...  yea, 
it  sure  was.  Heck  it  even  looked  a  little  bit  like Sambo! 

They  killed  Sambo!  Somebody  killed  my  Sambo!"  I 
cried  and  cried.  I  was  so  mad.  Why  would  someone  want  to 
kill  Sambo?  Why  did  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  leave  it  right 
there  in  the  front  yard?  Oh  man!  He  was  my  best  friend! 
Why'd  they  go  and  kill  him?  That  little  old  dog  never  hurt 
anybody.  Why'd  God  let  that  happen?  You  know,  I'll  bet  if 
Daddy  was  here  that  wouldn't  have  happened.  Daddy 
would  have  saved  Sambo.  But  Daddy  wasn't  here  and  of 
course,  neither  was  Sambo. 

Momma  and  Keno  buried  Sambo's  head  out  in  the 
backyard.    All  three  of  us  cried  that  day.    Poor  Sambo,  I 
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thought.  I  guessed  that  he  was  in  some  kind  of  dog's  heaven. 
He  had  to  go  to  heaven,  being  a  good  dog  and  everything.  I 
went  around  the  neighborhood  looking  for  what  might  be 
his  body.  Of  course  I  never  found  it.  There  was  no  body  to 
found.  They'd  eaten  the  body.  Who?  Who  else?  Those  damn 
refugees!  My  Daddy  is  over  there  fighting  for  their  freedom, 
and  they  go  and  eat  Sambo.  Boy,  if  only  Daddy  would  come 
back  home.  We  sure  need  him  now! 

When  Daddy  comes  home, 
....  it'll  all  be  all  right. 
He'll  tell  me  a  story, 
....  and  kiss  me  goodnight. 

A  little  boy  needs  a  Daddy.  He  needs  someone  to  play 
catch  with,  and  someone  to  show  him  how  to  shine  his  shoes. 
Daddies  are  great  for  that  kind  of  thing.  They  show  you  how 
to  tie  a  tie,  and  all  kinds  of  stuff.  I  needed  my  Daddy.  It  sure 
would  be  nice  if  he  was  back! 

Well  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Daddy  never  came 
back.  Momma  cried  as  she  told  me  Daddy  was  gone.  He  had 
died,  and  he  wouldn't  be  coming  back. 

When  Daddy  comes  home, 
....  we'll  do  things  just  dandy. 
He'll  hug  me  and  hold  me, 
....  it'll  be  gooder  than  candy! 

The  year  was  1983.  Things  couldn't  have  been  any 
better.  Mike  and  I  were  headed  to  New  Orleans  to  make  a 
deal.  The  night  before  had  been  very  good  to  us.  That  drug 
store  was  a  piece  of  cake.  At  first,  I  didn't  believe  it  when 
Mike  told  me  the  place  had  no  alarm  system.  As  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  it  was  their  own  fault.  Any  drug  store  that  didn't 
have  an  alarm  system  deserved  to  be  burglarized.  It  went 
smooth,  too.  We  didn't  leave  a  single  fingerprint,  and  as  far 
as  we  knew,  we'd  gotten  away  with  it. 

Only  thing  is...  we  didn't  just  burglarize  it.  We  cleaned 
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the  place  out.  We  had  almost  every  mind-altering  chemical 
known  to  man  in  the  trunk  of  the  car.  Tranquilizers,  uppers, 
downers,  muscle  relaxers,  sleeping  pills,  and  even  mor- 
phine. Oh  it  was  great!  An  addict's  paradise.  Mike  figured 
we'd  make  about  $6,000  off  of  everything,  but  I  figured  it  was 
closer  to  $10,000.  Hell,  at  that  point  I  was  so  full  of  beer  and 
qualudes  that  I  didn't  care  if  the  sun  didn't  shine. 

We  had  the  deal  all  set  up.  All  we  had  to  do  was  show 
up  at  the  restaurant  with  the  morphine.  Mike  had  a  friend 
that  was  supposed  to  meet  us  there.  Mike's  dad  owned  the 
restaurant,  but  he  figured  we  could  make  the  deal  without 
arousing  his  father's  suspicions.  "Hell,"  I  remember  Mike 
saying,  "Dad  will  be  so  glad  to  see  me  that  he'll  probably 
want  us  to  sit  down  and  eat." 

We  got  to  the  place  right  at  closing  time;  it  was  really 
a  pretty  nice  restaurant.  Mike  said  hello  to  his  father,  and  he 
waved  to  several  of  the  employees  who  were  all  friendly. 
Like  Mike  had  said,  the  "old  man"  wanted  us  to  get  a  bite  to 
eat,  so  we  sat  at  one  of  the  tables  and  started  drinking. 

Just  as  Mike's  dad  locked  all  the  doors,  out  came  a 
waitress.  She  had  a  tray  of  boiled  shrimp,  sauce  and  cocktail 
forks  for  us.  The  shrimp  were  delicious.  They  were  already 
peeled  and  everything.  All  you  had  to  do  was  stab  them,  dip 
them  and  eat  them. 

When  Mike  went  for  another  beer,  I  noticed  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  a  small  Oriental  man.  He  was  mopping  the 
floor.  I  asked  about  him,  and  Mike  gave  me  the  scoop. 

"He's  Vietnamese,"  Mike  told  me.  "He  doesn't  speak 

English  real  good.  Dad  felt  sorry  for  him  and  gave  him  a  job." 

"Vietnamese...."  I  responded  while  looking  directly 

at  him.  As  we  ate,  I  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

I  thought  of  Daddy  and  Sambo. 

The  drugs  in  my  system  allowed  my  mind  to  drift.  I 
began  to  recall  those  days  in  Hawaii.  Drugs  will  do  funny 
things  to  you.  One  minute  you're  cool,  and  you're  feeling 
good.  Next  thing  you  know,  you're  out  of  it.  You  know 
something  terrible  is  going  to  happen,  and  you  realize  you're 
no  longer  in  control. 
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Mike  and  I  had  been  waiting  for  a  while  for  his  contact; 
now,  I  was  starting  to  get  paranoid.  The  drugs  were  begin- 
ning to  work.  The  little  Vietnamese  man  had  finished  mop- 
ping, and  was  eating  a  plate  of  food.  I  watched  him  as  he  sat 
down  at  a  table  near  us;  I  saw  him  with  the  fork  in  his  hand, 
and  I  saw  him  lick  his  lips.  I  wondered  if  he'd  ever  eaten  dog 
meat.  I  began  thinking  of  what  Sambo  might  have  looked 
like  his  a  plate  with  some  mashed  potatoes. 

I  glanced  at  his  plate.  I  couldn't  believe  it!  He  had 
my  dog  on  his  plate  and  he  was  going  to  eat  him. 

'The  nerve  of  that  bastard,"  I  said  standing  up. 
"Eating  my  own  dog  right  in  front  of  me." 

"Whaa?...."  Mike  managed  to  mumble  around  a 
mouthful  of  shrimp.  "What  are  you  talking  about,  man?" 

I  stood  there  and  watched.  I  had  the  cocktail  fork  in 
my  right  hand,  and  I  couldn't  just  stand  there  and  let  him  eat 
Sambo. 

He  picked  up  Sambo's  right  leg.  As  he  took  a  bite  of 
Sambo,  I  headed  for  his  table.  The  fork  in  my  hand  seemed 
to  rise  above  my  head  on  its  own.  When  he  began  to  chew, 
I  embedded  the  fork  in  his  shoulder.  As  the  blood  poured 
from  the  wound,  I  felt  the  satisfaction.  All  these  years  I'd 
waited  to  pay  them  back  for  eating  Sambo,  and  now  I  had  my 
revenge.  I  was  damn  sure  gonna  show  these  bastards  what 
they  did  to  me.  I  was  going  to  pay  them  back  and  do  it  good. 

If  he  didn't  have  pieces  of  Sambo  in  his  mouth,  he 
might  have  screamed.  Instead,  it  was  more  like  a  muffled 
choke.  I  watched  as  he  wiggled  in  pain,  and  I  loved  it.  When 
the  man  tried  to  reach  around  himself  and  get  to  the  fork,  I 
grabbed  his  hand,  breaking  every  finger.  Then,  as  I  pushed 
the  fork  into  his  body,  I  hollered,  "You  bastards!  You  killed 
my  Daddy  and  ate  my  dog.  I'm  gonna  kill  your  ass!"  I  had 
every  intention  of  killing  him. 

The  man  didn't  die,  but  he  came  close;  he  stayed  in  a 
coma  for  two  months.  Of  course  I  wasn't  there  to  see  him  in 
the  hospital,  because  I  was  in  the  Orleans  Parish  Jail  on 
attempted  murder. 

Odd  thing  happened,  though.    When  the  arresting 
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officer  brought  me  in,  he  asked  me  a  few  questions.  There 
was  really  only  one  important  question. 
'That  man  hadn't  done  nothing  to  you/'  the  officer  said. 
"How  come  you  tried  to  kill  that  guy?" 

I  told  him  the  truth.  "Because. . .  he  ate  my  dog,  and 
killed  my  Daddy. 
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Convenience  Store  Poem  1/ 

Tabatha  Thompson 

Only  two  more  hours 
of  cigarettes 
and  sitting  on  my 
throne: 

two  milk  crates 

with  a  piece  of  cardboard  on  top 

so  my  ass  doesn't  get  dirty. 

Contemplating;  trying  to  discover 
that  little  piece  of  madness 

that  makes  me  want  to  tear  out  my  teeth. 

That  might  be  a  flea  on  my  leg, 
or  anger, 

when  my  knee  starts  to  shake  and  my  eyes  turn 
black 
my  whole  body  twitching — 

my  voice  doing  some  crazy  dance 

with  words. 

I  can't  decide. 

I  only  know  it  leaves  me  sitting  here 
with  my  legs  crossed  tightly 
in  hopes  of  squeezing  it  back  in. 
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Convenience  Store  Poem  2/ 

Tabatha  Thompson 

The  one-eyed  princess 

came  in  the  store 

today. 

Her  grandson  was 

in  tow, 

and  she  yelled 

out  his  name 

when  he  knocked 

over  a  box 

of  crackers. 


Her  fingers 

took  on  a  prayerful 

stance 

when  I  told  her 

I  hadn't  been 

to  mass 

in  a  long  time. 

But  the  swollen  eyed 

glance 

gave  her  away 

and  I  happen  to  know 

she  buys  two 

beers 

and  a  box 

of  breath  mints 

every  Sunday 

morning. 

I  wonder  where 

her  other  eye  has 

gone, 

and  if  she  keeps 

it  in  a  box 

underneath 

the  bibles  and 

crucifixes. 
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BLACK  LEADER/ Adrian  Howard 

The  roles  that  black  leaders  play  are  very  important 
for  obtaining  equality  for  social,  economic,  and  legislative 
leverage.  These  leaders  are  setting  the  cornerstones  for 
many  underdeveloped  legislative  areas  concerning  blacks. 
They  are  stepping  into  office  and  speaking  out  against  injus- 
tice. They  are  letting  people  know  that  there  is  more  to  life 
than  drugs,  drop-outs  and  sex. 

Several  past  leaders  who  received  recognition  for 
their  efforts  are  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm  X,  Rosa 
Parks  and  Bayard  Rustin.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  a 
young  leader  who  fought  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
blacks.  His  primary  concern  was  not  centered  on  the  age, 
color,  or  race  of  a  person  but  on  trying  to  establish  unity 
among  blacks  and  whites. 

Dr.  King  established  a  bond  among  his  people  in 
hopes  to  persuade  them  to  coexist  with  whites  and  to  bring 
peace  and  harmony  through  the  unity  of  both  races. 

Malcolm  X  educated  everyone  about  the  true  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  world  in  which  we  live.  He  explained 
to  blacks  that  the  only  revolution  was  the  revolution  of  the 
mind.  He  addressed  blacks  who  wanted  to  learn  and  under- 
stand what  was  happening  on  the  local,  national,  and  inter- 
national levels.  He  believed  that  blacks  were  a  nation  within 
a  nation  and  had  to  function  as  one  in  order  for  them  to  grow. 

In  December  of  1955,  Rosa  Parks  boarded  a  bus  and 
sat  in  the  first  available  seat.  When  a  white  man  ordered  her 
to  move,  so  that  he  might  sit  there  instead,  she  refused.  The 
incident  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  laws  requiring  blacks  to  sit 
in  a  specified  area  of  public  buses. 

Another  historical  leader  is  Bayard  Rustin  who  was 
Deputy  Director  of  the  1963  March  on  Washington  for  Jobs 
and  Freedom.  His  main  goal  was  to  build  an  interracial 
democracy  by  fighting  for  economic  justice  and  basic  human 
rights. 

The  roles  that  these  leaders  played  are  very  important 
to  the  leaders  of  today.  They  give  blacks  the  momentum  to 
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keep  fighting  for  what  they  believe  is  right.  In  essence,  these 
historical  leaders  have  set  the  stage  for  the  black  leaders  of 
today. 

I  find  that  new  leaders  like  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson 
and  the  late  Brother  Harold  Washington  are  an  inspiration  to 
all  Afro- Americans  and  other  minorities. 

Although  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  in  the 
eighties,  Jesse  Jackson  showed  his  concern  for  Afro- Ameri- 
cans by  running  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
took  a  stand  on  equal  rights,  good  jobs,  money  for  college 
and  the  end  to  poverty  for  all  people.  Although  the  odds 
were  against  him,  he  never  gave  up.  This  is  my  idea  of  a  great 
leader. 

The  late  Brother  Harold  Washington  was  a  great 
leader.  As  Mayor  of  Chicago,  he  was  an  inspiration  to  blacks 
of  that  city.  When  there  was  a  problem  concerning  minori- 
ties, they  knew  that  they  would  get  a  fair  deal.  He  was  the 
hope  of  many  blacks  by  uplifting  the  dream  of  Dr.  King  and 
showing  minorities  that  they  could  make  it  if  they  try. 

Black  leaders  play  a  tremendous  role  in  the  lives  of 
minorities  because  they  inspire  the  creation  of  social  pro- 
gramms  designed  to  keep  young  blacks  off  the  streets.  More 
scholarships  are  being  awarded  specifically  to  blacks  giving 
them  the  chance  to  go  to  college.  Now  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn,  because  not  only  do  we  have  the  desire,  but  we 
also  have  sufficient  funds. 
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Why  I  Work  /Thomas  Easterling 

I've  got  peanut  butter  'n  jelly 

sandwich  making  perfected. 

Used  to  be  I'd  spread 

the  extra-crunchy  Jiff  too  hard 

and  Td  tear  the  bread 

and  get  pissed  off, 

or  I'd  put  too  little  jelly 

on  it  and  gag  on  most  every 

bite.  Now  the  stuff  slides 

from  my  knife  to  the  slice 

like  honey,  quick  and  easy. 

I've  had  two  a  day  for  about 

four  months.  Lots  of  protein, 

lots  of  cheap  energy. 

It's  almost  fun,  you  know — 
I've  learned  to  work 
the  peanut  butter  into  the  shape 
of  two  New  York  strips 
that  pretty  much  cover  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  I  match  up 
the  jelly  on  the  other  slice 
to  look  like  A-l  steak  sauce. 
Hell,  I  can  even  convince 
myself  it  tastes  like  that 
until  I  swallow  the  first  bite, 
and  it  goes  down  my  throat, 
stopping  at  every  lump 
along  the  way. 

Usually  I  eat  them  with  the  door  closed 

and  the  blinds  drawn,  so  no  one 

can  see  me. 

I  feel  like  such  an  animal, 

feeding  my  face  and  licking 

the  sticky  residue  from  my  fingers. 

Ifs  kind  of  embarrassing 

how  hungry  people  lose 

control. 
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Untitled/  Nathan  Land 

When  words  are  scratched.  Torn. 

We  find  our  lost  erasers 

hidden 

down  among  our  other  tools  of  trade. 

And  furiously  we  rub  the  word  away 

and  not  even  paper  is  left 

nor  any  word  to  read  at  all. 

So  write  again  we  must 

until  a  word  finds  itself  scratched  and  torn 

once  more — 

we  gently  rub  enough  away  to  write  anew 

and  are  sorry  just  a  bit 

to  yet  find  traces  of  words 

we  left  behind. 


Paradox  Highway  /Nathan  Land 

With  my  pen  I  race  along 
a  highway  made  of  words. 

EMOTION 
and  a  pavement  twist 
in  acronomic  curve — 
I  swerve  and  wonder — 
who  is  driving? 
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NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET/ 

Thomas  Easterling 

The  moral  and  the  immoral  life  of  man  forms  part  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  artist,  but  the  morality  of  art  consists  in  the  perfect  use 
of  an  imperfect  medium. 

Oscar  Wilde,  Preface  to  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray 


I. 


Robert  Sloan  sighs  and  compares  the  address  on  the 
index  card  he  holds  in  his  hand  to  the  one  printed  above  the 
sagging  door  of  the  building  he's  staring  at  from  inside  his 
station  wagon.  Both  read  569  Sixth  Street,  and,  if  he  is  correct 
in  believing  this  decrepit  downtown  area  belongs  to  Marks, 
Mississippi,  he  has  arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Quitman 
County  Daily  Democrat,  where  he  reluctantly  intends  to  start 
his  illustrious  career  as  a  cartoon  journalist.  There's  no 
practical  reason  for  hesitation;  he  checks  his  cheeks  and  his 
nose  for  unwanted  objects  and  exits  his  car.  Before  passing 
through  the  door,  the  modern-day  Citizen  Kane  mulls  his 
Petty  Rules  for  the  First  Day  at  Work: 

"No  wincing,  no  matter  how  excruciatingly  syrupy 
the  Southern  accent.  Exhibit  confidence  and  humility — 
you're  smart  but  you  don't  know  shit  because  you  aren't 
from  here  and  you're  new.  Besides,  you're  supposed  to  be 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  work." 

His  Petty  Rules  please  him.  A  drawl  connotes  a  way 
of  life,  not  ignorance  or  a  lack  of  education.  The  way  Robert 
speaks  reveals  nothing.  No  accent,  no  flavor,  no  cause  for 
some  colloquial  dislike  while  greeting  strangers,  but  no 
reason  for  bonding,  either.  Sloan  selects  and  generates  his 
friends  through  shock  value.  He  is  drawn  to  people  who 
cannot  help  but  offend;  who,  through  their  innovation  or 
regression,  cannot  help  but  create.    One  friend,  Richard 
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Abernathy,  shapes  clay  or  marble  into  soft  curves  that  invite 
viewers  to  touch  them,  and  after  they  have  run  their  fingers 
over  the  sculpture,  they  jerk  away,  startled  and  cut.  Aber- 
nathy files  the  marble  to  a  blade  in  a  hidden  part  of  a  twist  or 
turn,  or  he  sinks  a  razor  into  the  clay  before  he  fires  it.  How 
beautiful!  How  seductive!  It  is  as  a  result  of  another  warning 
from  Abernathy  that  Robert  devised  his  Petty  Rules:  "Don't 
go/7  Abernathy  says  the  day  Robert  receives  the  offer  from 
the  Daily  Democrat,  'They  won't  appreciate  you."  Somehow, 
the  Petty  Rules  temporarily  ameliorate  Robert's  predica- 
ment. They  offer  a  standard,  something  he  eventually  will 
offend.  He  braces  himself  for  the  draft  of  air-conditioned 
bliss  that  should  welcome  anyone  entering  the  Mississippi 
Delta  during  August.  Instead,  his  already  hot  body  knives 
through  an  uncomfortably  warm  doorway.  His  nostrils 
flare.  Sloan  tracks  the  scents  attacking  his  olfactory  center  to 
a  building  with  no  history  of  A/C.  He  ponders  whether  the 
publisher  and  CEO — what  is  his  new  boss's 
name...Cormik — was  endowed  with  prophetic  abilities  and 
an  acute  environmental  consciousness  thirty  years  ago  when 
central  air-conditioning  appeared  around  here  or  if  the  old 
codger's  just  a  tightwad.  Heat  and  oppressive  humidity  not- 
withstanding, the  high  ceilings,  hardwood  floors  and  overall 
cleanliness  of  the  building  impress  him.  Throw  in  a  brass 
bed,  air-conditioning  and  some  antiques,  and  any  yuppie 
could  live  here,  he  giggles — thereby  acting  in  concordance 
with  the  spirit  of  his  Petty  Rules.  Robert  lilts  to  the  reception 
secretary's  desk.  She  is  a  corpulent  bluehair  who  spots  him 
as  he  approaches.  He  inhales  in  preparation  for  a  precursory 
hello,  but  before  he  fills  half  a  lung,  she  drawls  in  a  fat- 
choked  voice,  "May  I  help  ewe?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Sloan  responds  cordially  in  his  sono- 
rous, fat-free  voice.  "Today  is  my  first  day  at  work.  I'm  the 
new  editorial  cartoonist." 

"You  must  be  Robert  Sloan."  Bad  sign.  She  doesn't 
need  to  check  a  roster.  "Mr.  Cormik  just  called  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  check  and  see  if  you'd  gotten  here  yet.  He's 
spittin'  spiders  'cause  you're" — both  of  them  check  their 
watches — "fifteen  minutes  late  on  your  first  day.    Do  you 
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know  where  the  editorial  staff  meets?" 

Robert  meekly  shakes  his  head  from  left  to  right. 

"It's  pretty  easy.  Follow  the  hall  'till  you  get  to  the 
stairwell,  go  up  the  stairs  and  hang  a  right  and  it's  the  fourth 
door  on  the  right.  You  won't  miss  much  if  you  hurry." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am." 

The  bluehair's  directions  work  well.  In  less  than 
ninety  seconds  Sloan  reaches  an  office  with  six  sweaty  bodies 
in  it.  A  seventh,  Sloan  assumes,  belongs  to  Mr.  Cormik. 
Cormik  looks  like  a  septuagenarian  badass,  cool  as  his  seer- 
sucker suit,  and  he  clearly  controls  the  others'  attention. 
Cormik  spots  Robert  with  a  shit-eating  grin  on  his  face 
peering  into  the  room  and  greets  him,  "What  the  hell  are  you 
waiting  for,  son?  You're  already  late.  Get  in  here,"  he  orders 
in  an  icy  drawl  that  briefly  paralyzes  Robert,  who  apologizes 
as  well  as  he  can  for  his  tardiness,  then  enters  the  room. 
Cormik  motions  for  the  editorial  staff  to  rise  for  introduc- 
tions. Two  age-withered  old  men,  not  half  as  robust  as 
Cormik,  are  managing  editors,  and  though  they  seem  nice, 
their  physical  appearance  repulses  Robert.  Phil's  head  tot- 
ters on  his  neck,  his  teeth  are  straight  out  of  Fangoria,  and  the 
fingernails  on  his  left  hand  are  crusty  and  peeling  from  years 
of  cigarette  smoking.  Tom  cinches  his  belt  so  tightly  it  rides 
over  his  hips,  his  eyebrows  take  root  at  the  bridge  of  his 
exceptionally  thin  nose  and  the  wiry  white  hairs  leaking 
from  his  ears  are  long  enough  to  braid.  In  fact,  Robert  has  to 
be  introduced  to  Tom  three  times.  The  executive  editor  looks 
slick.  "I  am  Sandra  Hill,"  she  says.  Her  secretary,  a  black 
man  named  Michael  Sullivan,  has  no  accent  and  a  firm 
handshake.  Steve  Holmes,  the  man  in  charge  of  handling 
reader  complaints,  still  has  his  breakfast,  perhaps  biscuits 
and  gravy,  in  his  beard.  Robert  sits  next  to  Holmes  and 
across  from  Deborah  Smith,  whose  drawl  Sloan  readily 
overlooks  for  her  smile  and  low-cut  blouse;  she  appears  to  be 
about  his  age. 

"Did  you  bring  your  drawing  stuff?"  Cormik  asks. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  my  supplies  in  my  car.  Do  you  have 
an  office  or  cubicle  for  me?" 

"Do  you  know  what  you're  going  to  draw?" 
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"Well,  sir,  I  saw  in  the  morning  edition  that  a  lottery 
proposal  is  coming  up  in  the  state  senate.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  it?" 

"Hell  no,  son.  I  ain't  got  nothing  against  gambling, 
but  I  got  to  sell  papers,  which  is  hard  enough  to  do  without 
offending  Baptists  and  Pentecostals.  The  Daily  Democrat  is 
the  largest  newspaper  in  North  Mississippi  and  I  aim  to  keep 
it  that  way.  Sandy  here  suggested  we  write  about  the 
president's  plan  to  freeze  nucular  spending." 

"Great.  I'd  love  to  do  something  on  that.  You  want 
something  symbolic  and  peaceful?" 

"Did  I  say  we  were  in  favor  of  the  freeze?"  Cormik' s 
response  has  a  vitriolic  tone.  His  explanation  for  his  stance 
makes  Robert  bite  his  tongue  to  keep  from  arguing.  "Do  you 
think  anybody's  ever  going  to  use  those  things?"  says 
Cormik.  "I  don't.  But  there's  about  1,000  people — potential 
subscribers,  mind  you — who  live  here  and  are  employed  by 
the  air  base  in  Clarksdale.  You  think  them  planes  carry  water 
balloons?  Hell  no,  they  can  carry  nucular  bombs  and  I  want 
you  to  do  me  a  cartoon  on  it  and  I  want  a  sketch  of  it  on  my 
desk  by  2:00.  Got  that?" 

For  the  second  time  in  twenty  minutes,  Sloan  meekly 
shakes  his  head  from  left  to  right,  more  carefully  this  time,  to 
make  sure  his  tongue  doesn't  wag  out  and  violate  a  Petty 
Rule.  He  accepts  a  styrofoam  cup  full  of  black  coffee  from 
Sullivan.  Robert  sinks  into  his  chair  and  listens  to  Cormik 
rattle  off  some  schlock  about  the  governor  coming  to  Marks 
next  month.  Sloan  loses  interest  in  the  details  and  focuses 
inward,  searching  for  the  optimism  that  directed  him  to  take 
the  job  in  the  first  place.  "What  would  I  be  doing  in  New 
Orleans  now,  anyway?"  he  wonders.  "Waiting  tables? 
Living  in  a  Gothic  art  slum  and  going  to  parties  and  poetry 
readings  with  pretentious  people?  No,  I  don't  want  any  fatu- 
ousness, especially  that  kind.  I  have  something  to  say, 
dreams  to  represent.  I  am  the  infinite  I  AM,  an  artist,  a  man 
of  faith." 

"What's  that,  Sloan?"  asks  Cormik.  Robert  realizes  he 
must  have  been  mouthing  his  thoughts. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  disturbed  you,  sir.    I  was  visualizing 
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what  I  intend  to  draw  today." 

"Does  that  wrap  it  up?"  No  one  has  any  questions. 
"Deborah,  would  you  show  him  around?  And  don't  forget, 
Sloan,  have  that  sketch  by  2:00." 

Deborah  stands  up  at  the  same  instant  Robert  does, 
and  reveals  a  desirably  lithe  figure.  "Hello,"  they  say  simul- 
taneously, and  laugh.  He  debates  whether  she  saw  him 
eying  her  body.  She  must  have.  All  women  do.  The  two 
watch  the  others  file  out,  then  she  asks,  "What  can  I  show  you 
first?"  with  a  rich,  Deep  Southern  accent  and  coy  smile  to 
match.  Two  years  ago,  he  knows,  he  already  would  have  had 
thoughts  of  seducing  her. 

"Well,  it  would  be  nice  if  you  would  show  me  how  to 
get  back  to  the  parking  lot — I  need  to  retrieve  my  materials — 
then  show  me  my  office  or  cubicle  or  whatever  I  have.  Is  that 
okay,  or  do  you  have  too  much  to  do..."  he  leaves  his  plea 
open-ended. 

"No  problem.  Let's  do  it."  Sloan  registers  subliminal 
reason  for  seduction  Number  Two.  He  arrives  at  the  door  the 
same  time  Deborah  does,  and,  as  she  expects,  he  stretches  out 
his  left  hand,  palm  up,  and  gestures  for  her  to  exit  first.  His 
jaw  drops  when  he  sees  she  is  wearing  fuck-me  pumps  to 
work,  and  a  skirt  that  exposes  the  backs  of  her  ship-shape 
legs  and  knees.  Like  his  grandfather  always  says,  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  for  chivalry. 

After  a  sweltering  trip  to  the  wagon — naturally, 
Cormik  cut  corners  by  pouring  black  asphalt  instead  of 
cement — she  shows  him  his  office,  an  out  of  the  way  room  on 
the  second  floor.  It  has  one  window,  no  screen,  a  dirty  floor, 
and  the  naked  bulb  in  the  center  of  the  high  ceiling  is  adorned 
with  cobwebs.  But  the  desk  is  sturdy,  the  chair  is  comfort- 
able, end  even  though  the  rest  of  it  is  shabby,  it  is  his.  Robert 
presses  the  image  of  his  first  office  into  his  memory  and 
wonders  how  he  will  alter  it  in  coming  months.  He  thanks 
Deborah  and  asks  her  to  do  lunch  or  dinner  with  him 
sometime,  and  begins  to  set  up.  He  finds  it  difficult  to 
concentrate,  though;  his  office  delights  him.  From  his  win- 
dow he  sees  the  Quitman  County  Courthouse,  a  massive 
white  building  with  Doric  columns  wrapping  its  front.  If  it 
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had  a  few  more  steps  and  a  dome,  he  thinks,  it  could  be  a 
precise  replica  of  the  Capitol  Building,  except  for  landscap- 
ing differences  and,  notably,  the  huge  bronze  statue  of  a 
Confederate  soldier.  C.S.A.  Participant  in  the  War  Between 
the  States,  not  the  War  of  Spanish  Aggression,  not  the  War 
Against  Nazi  Oppression,  nor  the  War  Against  Communist 
Invasion,  but  the  War  for  Slavery.  And  fifty  feet  away  from 
this  memorial  flaps  another,  the  Mississippi  State  Flag,  one 
of  four  in  the  country  emblazoned  with  a  shadow  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars.  Hooray  for  these  four  final  rebels,  he  thinks. 
Through  stupidity  or  arrogance,  they  keep  one  of  their  most 
detested  symbols  in  the  country's  history,  and  they  keep  it 
proudly.  Like  Henry  Miller  says,  "The  real  Southerner,  in 
my  opinion,  is  more  gifted  by  nature,  more  far-seeing,  more 
dynamic,  more  inventive  and  without  a  doubt  more  filled 
with  the  zest  for  life  than  the  man  of  the  North  or  West." 
"Undeniably,  the  South  begets  and  befouls  characters," 
Robert  says  to  the  statue.  "If  it  can  forget  nigger-  and  Jew- 
and  faggot-hating,  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  especially  if  it 
stops  constructing  interstates  and  concentrates  more  on 
innerstates." 

It  takes  almost  an  hour  for  him  to  arrange  things 
properly,  but  once  he  finishes,  an  idea  for  his  first  sketch 
floats  into  his  mind  less  than  five  minutes  after  he  sits  down. 
It  depicts  the  president  gleefully  riding  a  Minuteman  missile 
towards  the  Quitman  County  economy.  Simple,  direct,  no 
distracting  blurbs  or  oddities.  He  can  hardly  wait  to  show  it 
to  Cormik.  It  should  hold  enough  venom  to  please  the  old 
man.  Robert  puts  his  picture  on  paper,  and  prepares  an 
inferior  sketch  as  well,  so  Cormik  will  have  less  choice.  At 
one  o'clock,  a  full  sixty  minutes  before  deadline,  Sloan  pres- 
ents the  products  to  his  publisher,  who  clearly  favors  the  al- 
ternate offering. 

"The  president  looks  like  a  possessed  wimp,"  Cormik 
complains.  "Look  how  big  his  head  is,  and  his  eyes  too." 

"But  sir,  "  Robert  objects,  "it's  a  caricature.  He's 
supposed  to  have  a  huge  head  and  enormous  eyes.  And 
shouldn't  he  appear  possessed  if  he's  hurting  the  state's 
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economy  ?"  Robert  has  a  quick  daymare  about  what  it  would 
be  like  to  explain  negative  space  or  non-representational  art 
to  Cormik. 

"Are  you  attacking  a  person  or  a  principle  here? 
Looks  to  me  like  you're  bad-mouthing  the  president,  and  if 
there's  anything  Joe  Six-pack  doesn't  tolerate,  it's  bad- 
mouthing  the  president.  Your  alternative  is  dull  but  it's  not 
offensive.  That's  the  one  I  want,  it's  the  one  I  like,  and  it's  my 
paper  anyhow." 

Cormik  piques  Robert's  pride.  "I  suppose  I  have  more 
faith  in  Joe  Six-pack  than  you,  but  I'll  give  you  the  alternate 
anyway,"  he  says.  He  leaves  his  employer  quickly  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  recapitulate.  "This  is  the  result  of 
compromise,"  he  muses.  "My  every  consternation  emanates 
from  some  compromise  or  another.  Why  am  I  in  a  Missis- 
sippi sweat  hole  drawing  cartoons  for  people  who  think  that 
a  trip  to  the  shopping  malls  in  Memphis  is  a  cultural  event? 
It  is  because  six  months  ago,  my  art  eluded  me.  Professors 
asking  where  I'll  get  my  MFA,  friends  saying  I  should  take 
time  off  and  parents  saying  I  should  get  a  real  job,  whatever 
the  hell  that  is.  I  have  run  away  from  them  all  because  they 
obfuscate  my  vision.  And  what  have  I  done  today?  Avoided 
confrontation.  Cormik  picks  his  teeth  and  shits  just  like 
everyone  else  does.  If  I  cannot  communicate  my  position  for 
the  fear  of  offending  him  or  of  losing  my  job,  I  will  quit — quit 
compromising.  Perhaps  I  will  write  Richard  tonight  and  see 
if  he  can  find  a  place  for  me  to  work  while  I  sort  things  out." 

"Coming  from  Cormik's  office?" 

Sloan  lifts  his  eyes  from  his  feet  to  the  person  address- 
ing him.  It  is  Deborah.  "Yes.  How  did  you  know?" 

"'Cause  you're  staring  at  your  sketches  and  mum- 
bling and  frowning  and  all.  And  you're  walking  away  from 
his  office.  You  just  passed  yours  up,  by  the  way." 

He  checks  out  a  room  number.  She's  right.  He 
should' ve  turned  left  three  doors  ago.  He  is  still  angry, 
and  brave  enough  to  ask  "Is  Cormik  always  such  a 
schmuck?" 

"Huh?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Depends  on  what  you  mean. 
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I  mean,  yes,  he's  usually  an  asshole,  but  this  is  the  most 
regular  job  in  the  county,  short  of  federal  work." 

"Hmm."  His  ears  burn.  Here  comes  the  dinner 
question,  maybe.  "Uh,  how  do  I  get  back  to  my  office?"  Balk! 

"It's  right  back  there,  silly.  Let  me  show  you  again." 
They  stride  together  towards  his  room.  He  must  seduce  her, 
he  must  stroke  her  hair,  her  flesh  and  her  mind.  "Where  do 
people  go  out  in  Marks?" 

"They  drive  up  to  Memphis,  usually,"  she  smiles. 
"Are  you  planning  on  taking  somebody  out?" 

"Uh,  not  really.  I'm  just  curious.  Besides,  I'm  not  sure 
the  wonderwagon  could  make  it  up  there  and  back  within 
twenty-four  hours.  I'd  probably  end  up  hitch-hiking  with 
some  under-sexed  trucker  all  the  way  back  from  Memphis," 
he  says.  Humor!  Score! 

"My  daddy's  a  trucker — one  of  the  best,  you  jerk,"  she 
says  sternly.  Sloan's  smirk  evaporates  quickly.  Then  she 
laughs.  "You're  easy.  My  dad's  really  a  CPA." 

"Hah."  She  puts  him  at  ease.  He  can  ask  her  now.  "My 
folks  sent  so  much  food  with  me  that  it's  going  to  rot  if 
someone  doesn't  help  me  eat  it.  Would  you  like  to  come  over 
for  dinner  tonight  or  sometime  soon?  I'm  a  great  cook." 

"I'm  a  good  eater.  When  should  I  head  over?  Oh,  and 
where  do  you  live?" 

Sloan  passes  on  directions  to  his  house  and  tells  her 
seven  o'clock  is  fine. 


II. 


Dear  Richard, 

Greetings  from  Cotton  Country,  where  the  dirt  is 
black  as  night  and  the  nights,  my  god,  Richard,  I've  never 
seen  so  many  stars.  No  smog,  no  interstates  or  airplanes  to 
block  their  beauty.  Everything  seems  so  crisp,  so  ready  to 
dehisce,  underneath  them;  they  mesmerize  me.  And  what, 
I  know  you  are  asking,  was  I  doing  outside  at  night?  What 
would  be  worth  braving  bugs  and  mosquitoes?  My  answer, 
you've  probably  guessed,  is  a  woman.  Christ,  am  I  smooth — 
my  first  night  here  and  I  had  a  dinner  date.  She  works  at  the 
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Daily  Democrat  (where  any  news  is  good  news)  as  an  edito- 
rial assistant.  She  came  over  tonight  for  stuffed  manicotti 
and  after  we  ate  she  wanted  to  show  me  Marks.  That  didn't 
take  long,  so  she  showed  me  the  constellations  she  knew.  She 
herself  has  a  constellation  of  freckles  between  her  left  shoul- 
der and  the  middle  of  her  collarbone.  Looks  like  Calliope. 
And,  lest  she  think  I  confuse  esthetics  with  eugenics,  I 
showed  her  some  of  my  work.  She  didn't  understand  what 
I  wanted  to  express  in  them  (through  no  fault  of  my  own,  I'm 
sure...),  though  she  expressed  genuine  interest  in  finding 
out.  Quite  a  gracious  woman.  Her  name  is  Deborah.  I've 
seen  her  again  since  then. 

However  nice  she  is,  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
remain  in  Marks — funny  how  a  place  with  such  a  liberal 
name  is  home  to  so  many  right-leaning  folks.  My  editor 
criticized  my  first  cartoon  because  it  made  "the  president 
look  like  a  wimp."  His  concern  for  selling  papers  over- 
whelms his  ability  to  offend — through  an  honest  article  I've 
suggested  about  agri-chemical  run-off  contaminating  drink- 
ing water  (listen  to  me  talk!)  or  something  as  innocuous  as  a 
caricature  of  the  president.  Worse  still,  his  readers  love  him. 
I've  had  three  cartoons  in  since  I  got  here  and  each  one 
elicited  negative  responses.  I  must  escape  soon — I'll  go 
insane  if  I  don't. 

I'll  do  anything.  I'll  be  a  busboy,  a  bartender,  a  land- 
scapes a  taxi  driver — anything.  Please  keep  your  eyes  open. 
Help  me!  Write  soon,  too. 
Love, 
Robert 


III. 


Robert  looks  at  his  palms,  then  rotates  his  wrists  and 
examines  the  backs  of  his  hands.  Flecks  of  all  colors  dapple 
both  sides.  He  loves  dirty  hands;  they  signify  effort,  they 
separate  him  from  might-have-beens  or  newspaper  critics. 
The  flecks  comfort  him  in  the  same  way  lecture  notes  comfort 
a  professor — they  offer  the  security  of  recollection  and  hold 
the  potential  for  demonstrating  facilities.    Now  his  dirty 
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hands  conjure  memories  of  Deborah,  his  first  paid  model, 
and  the  only  one  he  has  slept  with.  He  recalls  his  surprise 
when  she  said  she  wanted  to  model,  to  see  how  an  artist 
works:  another  victory  for  art!  Had  Robert  painted  her  then, 
his  canvas  would  have  resounded  with  verve,  a  reflection  of 
his  pleasure  in  her  curiosity,  as  well  as  his  hope  that  more 
than  cotton  grows  in  the  Delta.  Art  thrives  here,  though  only 
a  few  such  as  Faulkner  and  O'Connor  and  Gaines  knew  how 
to  express  it  well.  A  perfect  angle  eludes  Robert.  He  is 
unsure  what  he  presently  sees  in  the  Delta — and  he  wants  to 
understand  it  better — or  even  how  to  portray  the  woman 
and  the  feelings  in  front  of  him:  a  lover,  a  relaxed,  passionate 
woman,  ambivalent  emotions.  In  fact,  emotions  inundate 
him.  He  cannot  eye  his  lover-model  and  decide  what  to 
paint;  he  cannot  invoke  impassioned,  complete  perceptions 
to  guide  his  brush.  The  prospect  of  a  broken  promise 
troubles  him,  too.  Richard's  return  letter  has  laid 
unanswered  for  two  weeks?  No,  two  days  short  of  three 
weeks.  Of  course,  Robert  has  a  job  waiting  for  him  in  New 
Orleans — or  he  did  three  weeks  ago — as  well  as  a  place  to 
stay.  Does  he  have  them  now?  Has  Richard's  offer  melted 
into  impatience  then  scorn  because  of  Sloan's  discourtesy? 
Robert  is  worried  about  burning  bridges  and  hurting  Rich- 
ard, but  soon  after  he'd  written  his  city  friend  five  weeks  ago, 
things  turned  around.  Not  just  hooking  up  with  Deborah  (he 
hasn't  even  told  her  about  Richard's  offer),  but  other  things. 
Somehow,  he  impressed  the  governor  during  his  talk  with 
the  editorial  board,  which  impressed  Cormik.  After  that,  ten 
or  fifteen  subscribers  wrote  in  and  said  they  enjoyed  Sloan's 
funnies,  which  also  made  Cormik  happy.  Best  of  all,  for  the 
last  two  weeks,  he  has  been  a  journalist  five  hours  a  day,  but 
an  artist  every  waking  moment  afterwards.  His  daily  rou- 
tine is  to  show  up  at  the  office  at  9:30,  go  to  the  editorial  board 
meeting,  crank  out  a  cartoon  and  leave.  He  goes  home,  eats 
lunch  and  touches  up  the  portrait  of  Deborah.  When  she  gets 
there,  he  has  her  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  before  eating  then 
touching  up  again.  He  had  promised  himself,  "I'll  get  in 
touch  with  Richard  the  minute  I  finish  this  portrait  and  make 
plans."   Now  that  minute  nominally  has  arrived,  and  he's 
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still  unsure  what  to  say  to  Richard.  He  looks  up  from  the 
canvas  and  says,  "Okay,  Deb,  come  see.  It's  as  finished  as  it 
will  ever  be,"  though  he  does  not  believe  it.  He  knows  he  will 
approach  and  alter  it  many  more  times  before  it  is  finished. 

Deborah  squeals  and  hurries  to  the  easel  without 
bothering  to  dress.  She  glances  at  it  and  says  "Wonderful!  I 
didn't  know  I  could  seem  so. ..I  don't  know  what  to  say."  She 
raises  her  eyes  to  meet  his,  opens  her  mouth  and  hesitates 
before  asking,  "Do  I  really  look  like  that?" 

"That's  the  way  I  saw  you,"  he  says.  "Look  at  it  again. 
Do  you  have  any  problems  with  it?" 

She  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  image  of  herself  and  nods  no. 
Robert  starts  to  put  his  hand  around  her  hip  but  remembers 
it  is  soiled  and  withdraws  it.  "Look  at  it  longer,"  he  says. 
"I'm  going  to  shower  and  go  to  bed.  I'm  exhausted.  Can  you 
stay  over  tonight?" 

She  nods  her  head  yes  but  says  nothing;  she  appears 
completely  absorbed  in  herself.  Robert  pecks  her  cheek  and 
heads  for  the  bathroom.  She  is  already  in  bed  and  has  turned 
off  the  lights  by  the  time  he  gets  out  of  the  shower.  As  soon 
as  he  settles  himself  under  the  covers  she  glides  to  him  and 
they  embrace  and  she  asks  him,  "Will  you  be  able  to  sleep  if 
I  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  portrait?" 

"Sure,  I  suppose.  Is  there  a  problem?" 

"Well,  I  don  t  know  if  you'll  call  it  a  problem.  It's  just 
that  I'm  the  center  of  attention  there,  and  I  look  so  empty. 
Well,  not  empty,"  she  corrects  herself,  "but  simple.  It's  like 
I'm  posing  there  nekked  and  saying,  vWell,  come  on,  now. 
Here  I  am  nekked.  Come  and  paint  me.'  Isn't  there  more  to 
me  than  that?"  She  is  tense,  lingering  between  self-doubt 
and  adoration. 

"Of  course  there  is  more  to  you  than  what's  in  the 
painting,"  he  says.  "It  is  art,  and  like  Wilde  says,  vArt  is 
useless.'  I  aimed  to  paint  something  intangible  about  you 
and  I've  done  that.  To  answer  your  question  again,  I  think 
more  of  you  than  what  I've  painted.  I  just  wanted  to  expose 
something  ruthlessly." 

"What?"  she  asks,  and  backs  away  to  look  at  him; 
his  eyes  are  closed,  as  if  he  were  imagining  the  portrait. 
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"Something.  Can't  say.  I  can't  have  it  pried  out,  either, 
because  I  always  lie  when  I  talk  about  painting,  especially 
my  painting — not  that  there  are  any  truths  in  the  making.  I 
don't  see  your  concern  as  a  problem.  Like  I  said,  there's  more 
to  you  than  that  painting  shows.  I  intensified  some  facets, 
ignored  others."  Deborah  does  not  respond  vocally,  but  lays 
her  head  on  his  chest.  He  feels  the  muscles  in  her  jaw 
contract — he  realizes  that  for  her,  he  has  not  assuaged  "the 
problem." 

"Hey  there,  relax,"  he  says.  "Sorry  if  I  got  didactic  or 
anything.  I  hate  to  waste  the  mystery  of  painting,  that's  all, 
but  if  you  have  anything  you  want  to  say,  I  want  to  hear  it 
because  I'm  sure  anything  you  suggest  can  help.  Why  don't 
you  get  up  and  let  me  rub  your  back?"  Deborah  rolls  over 
and  moans  when  he  gently  kneads  her  skeleton,  skin  and 
flesh.  Finally,  she  whispers,  "Next  time  I  model  for  you,  let's 
do  something  busier,  something  to  look  at  besides  me."  He 
acquiesces,  then  stops  massaging  her  back.  They  kiss  and  fall 
asleep,  cradled  like  spoons. 

IV. 

Robert  sits  up  violently  and  checks  the  alarm  clock. 
He's  got  an  hour  of  sleep  yet;  he  hears  another  ring.  "Who 
wants  to  talk  to  me  at  this  hour?"  he  wonders.  He  walks  to 
the  kitchen  to  answer  the  phone.  "Hello?"  he  says,  trying  to 
sound  as  if  he'd  been  awake  for  eternity  and  had  been 
expecting  a  call. 

"Hey,  you  lazy-ass,  why  haven't  you  written  back?" 

"Richard?" 

"Who  else?" 

"Wow.  How'd  you  get  my  number?" 

"Called  your  folks — don't  worry,  I  wasn't  too  rude. 
When  are  you  coming  up?" 

"Uh,  I  meant  to  call  you  about  that,  Richard."  Robert 
can't  tell  if  he  sounds  meek  or  confused.  He  knows  he 
doesn't  sound  confident.  "I'm  not  ready  yet." 

"Why  the  hell  not?"  Richard  definitely  sounds  pissed. 

"I  don't  know.. .things  are  getting  better.  The  boss  is 
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giving  me  leeway,  folks  are  starting  to  know  me... just  things, 
that's  all/' 

"Well  I  wish  you'd  waited  a  few  days  before  crying  to 
me.  Goddamn.  I  want  to  see  you." 

"Yeah,  I'd  like  to  see  you  too.  How' re  you?" 

"Okay,  I  suppose.  How's  that  chick?  Was  Deborah 
her  name?" 

"Yeah,  that's  her.  She's  here  right  now — she's  been 
modeling  for  me." 

"I  knew  it!"  Richard  shouts.  "She  a  good  lay?  She  give 
good  head?" 

"We've  slept  together,"  Robert  says  defensively. 

"Hey,  man  don't  panic."  Richard  spits  every  word. 
"It's  not  my  fault  you're  such  a  slave  to  your  pecker  you  can't 
think  straight.  Why  don't  you  come  up  here?  It's  where  you 
belong,  Robert.  Good  artists  like  you  stagnate  in  BFE,  away 
from  other  artists.  You  know  that.  If  you're  staying  for  one 
woman,  that's  stupid.  I  got  you  a  job  as  a  bartender — you'll 
have  pussy  dripping  all  over  you.  Come  on,  man,  what  do 
you  say?" 

"It's  not  sex,  man,"  Robert  claims.  "I'm  just  not  ready 
to  leave  yet.  Things  are  still  interesting  here.  I'm  not  just 
another  face  in  the  crowd — people  know  me." 

"Like  what.  I  want  to  know  right  now." 

"I  don't  know..." 

"That's  right,  'cause  there's  nothing  besides  that 
chick.  You're  so  concerned  with  fucking  her  you've  proba- 
bly forgotten  how  to  fuck  people  up  with  your  art!" 

"Damn,  Richard,  this  is  just  too  intense  for  me  deal 
with  right  now.  Let  me  call  you  later — " 

"Hell  no!  It  wasn't  too  intense  five  weeks  ago!  You're 
not  running  away  this  time,  you  shit.  I'm  asking  you  one 
more  time:  is  it  esthetics  or  eugenics  you're  interested  in?" 
Richard  is  losing  his  breath. 

"Both.  I've  got  to  go  to  work.  I'll  call  you  later.  Bye." 

"The  hell  you  will!  Answer — "  Richard's  words  echo 
before  Robert  puts  the  phone  on  the  hook.  He  unhooks  it, 
too,  as  a  precaution,  so  no  calls  can  come  through.  He  crawls 
back  into  bed  with  Deborah  and  stares  at  the  ceiling  until  the 
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alarm  clock  stirs  him  from  his  meditation. 


Robert  has  known  Richard  for  five  years  and  until  this 
morning,  had  always  appreciated  his  friend's  vituperative 
honesty.  A  malaise  sinks  in  and  compels  Sloan  to  isolate 
himself  from  anyone  who  knows  him  well  enough  to  speak 
to  him.  Anxious  to  get  home,  he  rattles  off  a  quick  cartoon 
about  the  closing  of  an  all-Elvis  radio  station  in  Tupelo.  On 
the  way  to  Cormik's  office,  he  spots  the  AP  Laserwire  photo 
file  and  sifts  nonchalantly  through  it.  The  ninth  or  tenth 
photo  shocks  him:  it  matches  the  AP  story  on  God-awful 
geriatric  care  for  poor  old  folks  in  the  South.  There  are  two 
people  in  the  shot,  an  old  white  woman  in  a  wheelchair  and 
a  fresh-faced  black  man  attending  her.  He  is  smiling.  She  is 
experiencing  pure  terror.  She  perceives  only  the  blackness  of 
his  skin  coupled  with  a  racial  hate  fable,  not  a  man  trying  to 
help  her  into  a  handicapped  van,  a  man  who's  going  to  drive 
her  to  some  pleasure  center  for  the  elderly  or  another.  How 
telling!  She  clutches  her  clutchbag,  as  if  she  could  prevent 
anyone  from  taking  it,  or  even  holler  loud  enough  for  others 
to  hear  she's  been  robbed;  her  jaw  is  clenched,  but  ,oh,  how 
she  will  lose  her  tongue  if  the  black  man  touches  her  person. 
The  picture  sparks  a  chain  of  thoughts  that  send  Robert 
reeling  with  the  fire  to  create.  He  runs  to  Deborah's  office 
and  asks,  "Can  you  model  tonight?" 

"Sure,  baby.    What's  burning  you  up?" 
"I'll  tell  you  when  you  get  there,"  he  says  with  an  ear- 
to-ear  smile.   "It's  got  something  to  do  with  the  AP  story  on 
geriatric  care.  Oh,  I  need  someone  black,  too — a  black  man. 
Do  you  think  you  could  talk  Sullivan  into  doing  it?" 
"I'll  try.  What  time  do  want  us  to  come  over?" 
"As  soon  as  possible.  Thanks!  I'm  going  to  leave  right 
now  to  get  things  ready."  Robert  blows  her  a  kiss  and  hurries 
to  Cormik's  office.   "Here  it  is,  sir,"  he  says  in  his  shakiest 
voice  as  he  places  the  cartoon  in  front  of  the  publisher,  who 
puts  on  his  reading  glasses  and  examines  it. 

"Nice  work,  son.    I  almost  laughed,  so  it  must  be 
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I'm  glad  you  stuck  with  us."  He  casts  his  attention  towards 
Robert,  who  is  sweating  with  excitement,  but  wants  to  look 
dreadfully  ill.  "What's  the  matter,  boy,  you  know  how  to 
take  a  compliment?"  Cormik  jests. 

"Thank  you,  sir.. .It's  just  that  I've  been  under  the 
weather  the  last  few  days,  and  it's  been  getting  worse.  Could 
you  spare  me  two  or  three  working  days?  A  long  weekend 
is  what  I  need  to  recuperate  and  if  you  let  me  I'll  surely  come 
up  with  some  doosies  for  next  week.  Heck  sir,  I  need  the  rest 
so  bad  I'd  be  happy  to  be  docked  for  the  hours  I  miss.  Could 
you  do  it?"  Robert  is  an  artful  liar,  and  usually  a  convincing 
one. 

"Sounds  to  me  like  you're  horny,  but  go  ahead  if  it's 
unpaid,"  Cormik  mumbles.  "But  you  better  come  back  here 
with  some  masterpieces.  I'm  talking  heavy-duty  funny  stuff, 
now,  y'hear?  Go  on,  and  get  better." 

"Thanks,  sir.  You  won't  regret  it." 

Sloan  needs  less  than  an  hour  to  prepare  his  living 
room/studio.  The  room's  appearance  stuns  Deborah  and 
Sullivan  when  they  arrive.  Deborah  scans  the  place  and 
gasps,  "What  happened  here?  Were  you  robbed?  Are  you 
alright?"  Everywhere,  she  spies  the  remnants  of  a  deadly 
struggle;  the  door  has  been  forced  open;  the  phone  dangles 
from  its  receiver;  books  and  lamps  lie  scattered  and  broken 
on  the  floor;  the  only  items  missing  are  police  tape  and  a 
corpse.  Yet  Robert  lacks  any  sign  of  distress.  In  fact,  he  seems 
quite  pleased. 

"This  is  how  I  want  it,"  he  gleams.  "Here's  what  I 
want  each  of  you  to  wear."  He  hands  Deborah  a  ripped  red 
T-shirt  and  a  knit  skirt;  he  gives  Sullivan  white  jeans. 
"Nothing  else,"  he  instructs.  "Deborah,  why  don't  you 
change  in  the  bedroom.  I'll  show  Sullivan  the  bathroom." 

"Wait,"  protests  Sullivan.  "Are  you  sure  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  geriatrics?" 

"The  idea  does  come  from  the  AP  story — it  just  im- 
proved itself  over  the  last  few  hours.  Y'all  hurry  up,"  he  says, 
directing  Sullivan  to  the  bathroom,  "I  need  to  change,  too." 
Actually  he  requests  haste  because  he  doesn't  want  to  give 
them  time  to  contemplate  the  reasons  for  their  skimpy  get- 
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ups.  It  takes  very  little  time  for  him  to  strip  naked,  which  is 
how  he'll  pose  for  the  shoot.  Deborah  returns  from  the 
bedroom  with  his  bathrobe  on. 

"Robert,  what  is  going  on?  Why  are  your  clothes  off?" 
she  stammers.  "I  don't  understand." 

"There's  nothing  for  you  to  worry  about.  You  won't 
be  harmed  in  any  way,"  he  says  with  a  demonic  intensity  that 
piques  her  suspicion.  He  smacks  a  hard,  I-want-your-body 
kiss  on  her,  too,  which  perplexes  her  additionally.  "Please, 
just  do  this  for  me.  I'll  do  anything  for  you  after  we  take  the 
Polaroids,  but  please  just  trust  me  now  and  ask  questions 
later.  Okay?"  He  waits  for  her  assent,  then  kisses  her  softly, 
lovingly.  "Thank  you.  For  now,"  he  says  in  a  controlling 
tone,  "I  want  you  to  take  off  the  bathrobe  and  lie  on  the  coffee 
table  and  spread  you  legs." 

"Why?"  she  shrieks. 

"Please,"  he  urges,  "I  promise  no  one  will  hurt  you." 
She  reluctantly  obeys  him.  When  Sullivan  gets  back  to  the 
room,  he  sees  Deborah  on  the  table  then  sees  Robert  naked. 

"Am  I  supposed  to  be  here  now?"  he  asks.  He  looks 
absolutely  confounded. 

"Yes,  Sullivan.  Could  you  kneel  behind  Deborah's 
head  and  very  gently  pull  her  arms  towards  you?"  Robert 
watches  him  do  this  before  continuing.  "Now  that 
you're  both  thoroughly  discombobulated,  let  me  tell  you 
what's  going  on  for  this  shoot.  It's  quite  an  old  theme — have 
you  heard  the  myth  of  Leda  and  the  Swan?"  Both  of  them 
shake  their  heads  no.  "Well,  my  idea  is  a  bastard  version  of 
that  story.  I  mean,  when  Virgil  and  Yeats  did  it,  they  talked 
about  the  passing  of  painful  knowledge,  of  self-conscious- 
ness. I  wish  only  to  capture  the  helplessness  and  morbidity 
of  it:  rape.  But  it's  political,  too — and  before  you  snicker,  let 
me  remind  you  that  even  Picasso  stooped  to  exploiting 
politics  as  a  motif — I  mean,  a  woman  is  being  raped  by  two 
men  of  different  races,  and  I  just  want  everyone  to  know  that 
it's  bad  because  it's  rape,  not  because  of  who's  doing  it. 
Ready?" 

"Robert,  I  am  very  uncomfortable  with  all  of  this," 
Deborah  says.  She  can  hardly  talk  her  mouth  is  so  dry,  her 
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throat  so  full  of  cotton. 

"Good.  Show  it.  Resist  Sullivan/'  Robert  focuses  and 
snaps  the  first  Polaroid. 

"Wait,  man/'  says  Sullivan.  "I  don't  want  anyone  here 
doing  something  she  doesn't  want  to  do."  He  releases 
Deborah  then  asks  her,  "Are  you  sure  this  is  okay  with  you?" 

"No,"  she  demurs.  "I'm  don't  think  I  want  this  on 
film.  I — "  She  sits  up,  hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
starts  to  weep.  "I  don't  even  want  to  imagine  this  happening 
to  me." 

"Deborah,  don't  worry.  Please,"  Robert  begs.  "I'll 
give  you  the  pictures.  I'll  do  anything.  I  don't  want  you  to 
enjoy  this — I  hope  you  don't,  in  fact.  It's  not  even  you  I'm 
painting.  I'm  painting  a  white  woman  being  raped  by  a 
white  man  and  a  black  man  and  I  need  you  to  help  me  for  five 
minutes.  Can  you?" 

"For  five  minutes,"  she  says,  making  it  clear  how 
unpleasant  she  feels.  Deborah  extends  her  arms  to  Sullivan, 
who  eases  her  descent  to  the  table.  She  continues  to  weep, 
with  her  eyes  closed,  hoping  that  when  she  opens  them,  her 
tears  will  have  carried  away  her  nightmarish  visions.  She 
hears  Robert  prancing  gingerly  about,  trying  not  to  trip  or  cut 
his  bare  feet,  and  she  hears  the  cold  click  of  the  camera;  she 
grasps  Sullivan  so  tightly  she  feels  a  heart  beat,  but  doesn't 
know  whose  it  is.  Suddenly,  the  pressure  disappears.  Debo- 
rah almost  sighs  in  utter  relief  before  she  senses  the  skirt 
caress  her  legs,  before  the  tingling  of  her  shirt  being  torn, 
before  she  feels  Robert  grind  his  body  into  her  pelvis  and 
hips.  She  sobs  once  more  and  collapses. 

"Okay,  let's  stop,"  Robert  says.     Sullivan  quickly 
hands  him  the  camera.  "Thanks,  Sullivan.  This  was  harder 
than  I  thought  it  would  be.  Could  you  find  your 
way  out  after  you  change?    I  hate  to  be  rude,  but..."  he 
motions  towards  Deborah.  "I  should  take  care  of  her." 

"Sure  thing,"  Sullivan  whispers.  "It  wasn't  bad  after 
she  said  it  was  okay,  just  a  little  scary.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
man." 

"'Preciate  it,  Sullivan.  I'll  see  you  later."  When 
Sullivan  heads  for  the  bathroom,  Robert  clears  a  path  from 
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the  coffeetable  to  the  bedroom,  then  creeps  to  Deborah  and 
picks  her  up.  Her  muscles  contract  as  he  touches  her. 
"Shshsh.  It's  over.  You  were  wonderful.  You  are  wonder- 
ful/' he  says,  hoping  he  sounds  as  sincere  as  he  feels.  He 
doubts  he  does,  though,  and  remains  silent  until  they  reach 
the  bed.  "I  really  didn't  want  to—" 

She  cuts  him  off:  "Be  quiet,  Robert,  and  leave  me 
alone — I  need  to  sort  things  out  now.  I'm  confused  and  the 
only  thing  you  could  do  is  confuse  me  more.  Go  away." 

"Whatever  makes  you  happy,"  he  says.  She  hides 
herself  under  the  comforter.  Robert  goes  to  the  scene  of  the 
"fight,"  picks  up  the  Polaroids  and  looks  at  them.  "Damn," 
he  thinks,  "this  humiliated  her.  But  it's  not  like  she  couldn't 
have  left  whenever  she  wanted.  Didn't  she  realize  this  was 
all  for  play?  I  suppose  she  just  let  her  body  carry  her  mind 
away.  She'll  get  over  it."  He  pulls  on  his  clothes  and  walks 
to  the  easel.  "Ouch!"  he  shouts.  His  brain  is  receiving  pain 
signals  from  his  left  foot.  He  examines  it  and  finds  a  shard  of 
glass  pushed  half  an  inch  into  his  foot.  There  is  almost  no 
blood,  though,  until  he  plucks  it  out.  The  gash  simultane- 
ously fascinates  Robert  and  makes  him  queasy.  He  squeezes 
the  wound  to  numb  it  and  force  more  blood  out,  then  picks 
up  a  brush,  soaks  it  and  applies  the  blood  to  the  canvas.  It 
strikes  him  as  funny  that  already  he  has  achieved  with  this 
painting  the  exact  opposite  effect  that  Richard  gets  from  his 
sculptures.  He  smirks,  but  does  not  laugh  out  loud. 

"Are  you  okay?"  Deborah  is  in  the  room.  "That's  a  lot 
of  blood."  He  smiles  at  her,  hoping  her  confusion  has 
become  concern. 

"I'm  fine.  How  are  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  Robert.  I  need  to  get  away  from  you  for 
a  while  so  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  not  even  sure  I  should  see  you 
at  work.  What—"  ' 

"You  won't — I  pretended  I  was  sick  today  and 
Cormik  gave  me  a  long  weekend,"  he  says. 

"What  happened  today  just... I  can't  even  put  it  into 
words.  It's  as  if  I've  really  been  raped.  I  want  some  time  and 
space  to  judge  things,  because  I  sure  can't  do  that  now." 

"Okay.     Take  care.     I'll  call  you  when  I  finish — 
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shouldn't  take  long  at  all."  He  transmits  no  facial  response, 
no  sympathy. 

"That's  it?" 

"What  else  do  you  want  me  to  do,  beg  you  to  stay? 
Keep  you  here,  keep  you  miserable?"  he  says  calmly  and 
generously. 

"I  want  you  to  apologize,"  she  says  tersely. 

"For  what?  Nothing  happened  to  you,"  he  says  in  an 
even  tone. 

"The  hell!  You  raped  me!"  she  screams.  She  begins  to 
cry  again. 

"Nobody  raped  anybody,"  he  says,  still  unaffected. 
"Maybe  you  do  need  to  get  away.  I'll  send  you  the  pictures 
when  I'm  done  with  them  so  you  can  see  for  yourself.  Take 
care."  He  moves  towards  her  to  kiss  her  goodbye  but  she 
pushes  him  away  and  runs  out  of  the  door.  "How  odd,"  he 
thinks.  "She's  trying  too  hard  to  see  it  now.  If  she  would  step 
back  and  analyze  what's  gone  on,  she'd  realize  there's  noth- 
ing to  understand,  not  yet."  He  looks  at  the  Polaroids  again 
then  picks  up  his  paints  and  a  brush  and  succumbs  to  the 
impassionate  fever  to  create. 

VI. 

Click.  Robert  photographs  the  finished  painting. 
Once  the  Polaroid  dries  he  puts  it  in  a  small  box  with  the  ones 
from  the  shoot  so  he  can  leave  them  inconspicuously  with 
Deborah  at  the  office.  He  is  pleased;  he  seeped  the  canvas  in 
terror  and  retracted  it  in  a  form  that  arouses  and  shames.  He 
glances  at  his  work  again  then  walks  out  of  the  door. 

The  bluehair  welcomes  Robert  as  he  enters  the  build- 
ing. "It's  nice  to  have  ewe  back,  Mr.  Sloan,"  she  drawls.  "You 
feeling  peachy?"  She  waits  for  him  to  respond;  he  smiles  and 
nods  at  her.  "It's  nice  that  you  came  in  early.  Mr.Cormiksaid 
for  me  to  send  you  to  his  office  the  minute  you  came  in." 

"Thanks.  I'll  tell  him  you  made  it  with  thirty  seconds 
to  spare,"  he  says.  The  bluehair  giggles.  He  smiles  again  and 
lilts  to  the  stairs,  proud  of  his  wit.  He  detours  to  Deborah's 
office  but  she  isn't  in  yet;  he  puts  the  box  of  pictures  on  her 
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chair  and  proceeds  to  Cormik' s  office.  He  pokes  his  head  in 
without  knocking. 

"Well,  son,  you  feeling  better?"  Robert  nods  his  head 
in  assent.  "I  should  hope  so.  Close  the  door  and  get  in  here." 
Cormik's  expression  hints  unpleasantries  might  surface 
soon.  His  brows  are  furrowed,  his  chin  is  out;  he  exudes 
aggression. 

Robert  seats  himself  and  asks,  "Is  there  a  problem?" 

"Goddamn,  you're  smart,  boy.  Let's  start  off  with 
simple  things.  Do  you  know  this  paper's  policy  on  moon- 
lighting?" Robert  shakes  his  head  no,  and  Cormik  doesn't 
offer  time  for  a  vocal  response  before  he  snickers,  "I 
should' ve  known  it,  because  you've  been  breaking  this  rule, 
which  says  moonlighting  is  strictly  prohibited  because  it 
makes  me  look  like  a  Jew  and  because  your  extraneous 
activity  might  damage  your  employer's  reputation.  What's 
this  I  hear  l^out  you  working  off-hours  from  here?" 

"Sir,"  Robert  says  unobtrusively,  "If  I  have  any  con- 
fession to  make  it  is  that  I  have  been  pursuing  artistic 
interests,  and  I've  paid  a  model  to  help — " 

"Whoa,  boy,  let's  stop  right  there.  What  in  the  hell  do 
you  mean  by  pursuing  artistic  interests?"  Cormik  mimics 
Robert  in  a  manner  that  makes  him  sound  homosexual. 

"I  paint  in  my  spare  time,"  Robert  states  in  a  crisp, 
rapidly-becoming-offended  voice  with  a  state  of  mind  to 
match. 

"Like  I  said,  boy,  you've  been  moonlighting." 

"They're  just  paintings.  You  play  golf  for  fun.  I 
paint,"  Robert  rationalizes. 

"Son,  what  are  you  planning  to  do  with  your  paint- 
ings?" Cormik  inquires. 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  let  a  few  people  see  them. 
Maybe  show  them,  maybe  not." 

"Okay,  then.  First  of  all,  my  golf  is  between  me  and  the 
greens — I  don't  share  it  with  anybody,  not  even  the  people  I 
link  with.  Second  of  all,"  he  says,  holding  up  two  fingers  for 
emphasis,  "If  you  charge  one  penny  for  letting  anybody  see 
your  stuff,  it's  moonlighting,  and  ain't  nobody's  going  to  pay 
me  for  my  golfing.  And  third  of  all,  the  things  Sullivan  said 
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you  made  him  model  are  sick — it'd  make  a  decent  person 
puke.  How  dare  you  come  into  my  community  and  ask  a 
white  woman  to  pose  nekked  in  front  of  a  nigger?  That  ain't 
art — it's  pornography!" 

"You've  obviously  missed  the  point,  you  ignorant  son 
of  a  bitch,"  Robert  thinks.  He  actually  replies,  "How  dare  I? 
What,  take  a  Polaroid  of  a  graphic  experience  then  relate  it 
with  paints  and  pigments?  Sure,  there's  more  to  it  than 
that — I  could  get  a  few  lardasses  to  think  about  what's  there. 
But  it  sure  isn't  pornography.  At  best,  I  can  show  someone 
something  he's  never  thought  of,  at  least  not  like  it  is  on  the 
canvas.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong — unless  making  you 
think  is  a  crime." 

"A  painting  of  a  white  woman  getting  raped  is  not  in 
the  prurient  interest  of  this  community.  First  of  all,  it  could 
cause  a  race  riot  and  second  of  all,  feminists  and  shit  and  all 
kinds  of  moralistic  oxpeckers  would  stop  buying  my  papers 
because  you're  my  cartoonist  and  you  smeared  some  licen- 
tious art  shit  on  a  canvas.  Why  would  you  want  to  start  all 
that?" 

"I  have  to,  or  it'll  ferment  inside  of  me  and  rot  my 
soul,"  Robert  says.  "I  have  to  share  it.  Jesus  Christ,  I'm  not 
the  first  person  who  thought  of  inter-racial  rape.  I'm  not 
saying  it's  acceptable.  I've  created  a  work  of  art  from 
something  everyone  would  agree  is  a  morbid  crime  and  I  just 
want  to  show  it  to  people.  Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"It's  dangerous,  son.  Better  for  it  to  explode  in  you 
than  erupt  into  a  riot." 

"But  it  won't — it's  not  the  real  world,  it's  canvas. 
People  might  turn  it  into  the  real  world,  but  it's  not.  It  has 
only  intrinsic  value." 

"Son,  there's  painting  and  there's  poison,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.  Now  I've  already  fired  Sullivan  'cause 
he's  a  nigger  and  he  should  know  better  than  to  pose — " 

"Goddamn  it,  it's  the  rape  that  matters  not  the  skin, 
you  stupid  asshole!  It  is  art!  Why  are  you  so  upset  over  a 
scene  I've  imagined,  something  unreal?"  Robert  screams. 
He's  lost  any  pretense  of  serenity — screaming  is  not  longer  a 
solecism,  it's  necessary. 
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"Goddamn  it,  it's  the  rape  that  matters  not  the  skin, 
you  stupid  asshole!  It  is  art!  Why  are  you  so  upset  over  a 
scene  I've  imagined,  something  unreal?"  Robert  screams. 
He's  lost  any  pretense  of  serenity — screaming  is  not  longer  a 
solecism,  it's  necessary. 

"Here's  what  I  have  to  tell  you  Sloan.  First  of  all,  calm 
down.  Second  of  all,  I'm  going  to  have  to  let  you  go  if  you 
don't  renege  on  all  this  and  third  of  all  you'd  best  hand  over 
that  painting  for  destruction  if  you  even  want  to  think  about 
staying  on." 

Robert  doesn't  hesitate:  "First  of  all,"  he  says,  mimick- 
ing Cormik,  "You  can  go  and  fuck  yourself  if  you  think  I 
would  let  that  painting  be  destroyed.  I  don't  particularly 
care  that  you  fired  Sullivan,  though  I'm  telling  you  now  it 
was  a  stupid  fucking  thing  to  do,  but  I  will  not  have  anyone, 
especially  you,  tell  me  how  to  handle  my  art.  So  second  of  all, 
you'll  never  see  me  or  my  art  again  without  paying  dearly  for 
the  privilege."  He  turns  around  to  leave,  but  lunges  at  the  old 
man  and  adds,  "And  I'll  extract  a  much  greater  fee  than  I  did 
for  those  miserable  cartoons." 

An  hour  later,  with  the  important  contents  of  Robert's 
first  office  emptied  into  the  crates  he  carries,  he  exits  the 
building  for  the  last  time.  Deborah  has  the  Polaroids,  but  he 
never  stopped  in  to  make  a  final  call.  He  doubts  he'll  get  in 
touch  with  her  before  he  departs:  he's  collected  very  little 
Marks  memorabilia  and  he  doesn't  think  it  will  require  much 
time  to  pack  and  get  the  hell  out — calling  her  would  slow 
him  down.  He  decides  he'll  contact  her  after  he  finishes  her 
portrait,  once  and  for  all. 

As  he  pulls  out  of  his  driveway  he  wonders  what  he 
failed  to  communicate,  why  he  couldn't  make  people  under- 
stand. Or  maybe  it  was  these  people — maybe  Richard  was 
right,  maybe  they  can't  appreciate  his  work.  They'll  discuss 
that  first  when  Robert  gets  to  the  city,  the  ethereal  zone  he 
sees  as  trapping  his  past  and  his  future,  and  perhaps  the  zone 
that  will  forget  him  all  too  quickly. 
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Anonymous  is  searching  for  an  identity. 

Madelyn  Boudreax... dragging  herself  through  another  year 
in  Natchitoches,  our  heroine  discovers  that  the  answer  to  life,  the 
universe,  and  everything  is...flourescent  orange  fingernail  polish! 

Thomas  Easterling,  a  senior  in  the  Louisiana  Scholars'  Col- 
lege, is  the  Argus  Fiction  Editor  and  wears  Garfield  boxer  shorts. 

Melinda  Emanuel  thinks  that  there  is  something  beautiful 
about  each  of  us;  you  only  have  to  look  for  it.  She's  sorry  if  she 
sounds  like  a  Hallmark  card. 

Michelle  Gremillion  is  a  senior  at  the  Louisiana  Scholars' 
College.  She  finds  it  hard  to  know  which  bits  about  herself  she 
should  disclose  in  these  little  blurbs.  She  likes  talking  to  people  and 
sometimes  finds  something  creative  in  it. 

Audra  Holden  is  a  redhead  who  likes  to  write  in  her  spare 
time.  The  rest  of  her  time  is  divided  between  studies,  work  and  her 
sorority.  She  also  likes  to  create  through  photography. 

Adrian  Howard  graduated  and  is  in  a  far,  far  better  place,  etc. 

H.  Scott  Jolley  is  a  sophomore  journalism  major  from  Natchi- 
toches. He  is  managing  editor  of  the  Current  Sauce. 

Phaedra  Athena  O'Hara  Kelly  wants  24-hour  visitation.  She 
wants  to  be  treated  like  an  adult. 

William  Keith. 

Nathan  Land  is  with  us. 

William  Murphy:  Art  GOOD.  Banks,  law  and  insurance 
BAD. 

Martha  O'Brian  is  no  longer  with  us. 

Terry  D.  Pleasant  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Editorial  Antagonists. 

Wayne  Self  is  a  really  nice  guy — no  matter  what  you've 
heard. 

Amanda  Lee  Sutherford  loves  to  sing.  She  is  in  the  NSU  Night 
Choir.  Reading  is  a  great  pasttime  and  she  likes  to  attempt  to  write 
various  things.  Home  is  her  favorite  place  to  visit. 

Corrine  Sober  is  married  and  has  four  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  She  loves  to  write,  do  crafts  and  read.  She  is  busy 
with  family,  her  church,  choir  and  school. 

Jean  Sweeny  hopes  to  be  rich  and  famous  someday  soon.  She 
is  inspired  by  sunsets,  love  and  food. 

Tabatha  Thompson  is  an  individual  trying  to  get  by  in  this  dog 
food  world. 
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